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Comments 


Dunght  Landreneaii,  Secretary 


emperatures  are  rising, 
days  are  getting  longer 
and  Louisiana's  water- 
ways are  calling.  Time  to  break  out  the  rods  cind  reels,  dig  out 
the  minnow  bucket,  test  the  trolling  motor  and  inspect  the  life 
jackets — ^just  in  time  for  "Free  Fishing  Days"  June  5  and  6,  spon- 
sored by  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

In  appreciation  of  the  estimated  900,000-plus  sportfishermen 
and  women  of  the  state,  the  department  is  celebrating  National 
Fishing  and  Boating  Week  the  first  week  of  June.  To  encourage 
citizens  to  experience  Louisiana's  greatest  natural  sport,  resi- 
dents and  non-residents  may  fish  without  purchasing  recre- 
ational freshwater  or  saltwater  fishing  licenses  June  5-6. 
Louisiana  has  many  of  the  most  productive  and  accessible  fish- 
ing locales  in  the  nation  and  this  is  a  great  opportunity  to  dis- 
cover some  of  them  and  "test  the  waters."  From  trophy  large- 
mouth  bass  to  speckled  trout  to  record-breaking  tarpon, 
Louisiana  fresh  and  marine  waters  are  abundant  and  ready  for 
the  casting. 

While  you're  out  on  the  water  this  summer,  your  youngster 
may  be  "cited"  by  LDWF  enforcement  officers  with  an  "I  Got 
Caught  Wearing  My  Life  Jacket"  free  t-shirt.  In  its  eighth  year, 
this  statewide  water  safety  campaign  awards  youngsters  13 
years  and  younger  for  following  the  safe  and  mandated  practice 
of  wearing  safety  jackets  while  boating.  And  don't  forget  to  take 
a  boating  education  class.  All  persons  born  after  January  1, 1988, 
are  required  to  complete  a  boating  education  class  and  carry 
proof  of  completing  the  course.  Check  our  website 
(ivwiu.wlf.state.la.us)  for  details  on  the  mandatory  boating  educa- 
tion requirements  and  for  class  times  and  locations.  Classes  are 
free. 

Numerous  studies  have  shown  that  being  with  family  and 
friends,  relaxing  outdoors  and  being  close  to  nature  are  the  pri- 
mary reasons  people  boat  and  fish.  These  studies  also  show  that 
people  who  participate  frequently  in  outdoor  recreation  are  more 
satisfied  with  life  overall.  And  there  is  no  better  time  to  learn 
about  recreational  fishing  and  boating  and  experience  these  ben- 
efits first-hand  than  National  Fishing  and  Boating  Week. 

Simply  put,  "Water  works  wonders." 
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For  more  than  400  million  years,  sharks 
have  been  the  most  fearsome  predators  of 
the  seas.  Existing  before  dinosaurs,  these 
creatures  have  long  dominated  the  food 
chain  beneath  the  surface.  But  while  infa- 
mous through  legend  and  film  as  man- 
eaters  and  silent  attackers,  sharks  play  a 
vital  role  in  maintaining  an  ecological  bal- 
ance throughout  the  marine  world.  And 
today  this  vital  role  is  being  seriously 
threatened. 

Over  100  million  sharks  are  killed  every 
year  according  to  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA)  by 
humans,  killer  whales  and  other  sharks. 
Over-fishing  of  sharks  in  some  waters  and 


the  low  biological  productivity  of  the 
species  (late  sexual  maturity  and  few  off- 
spring) have  contributed  to  the  decline. 
Also  sharks  are  caught  with  many  types  of 
fishing  gear  such  as  rod  and  reel,  gill  nets, 
trawls  and  longlines  and  are  extremely 
vulnerable  to  fishing  pressures  since  they 
readily  take  live  or  dead  bait. 

Of  the  87  shark-fishing  countries  in  the 
world,  only  30  have  conservation  plans 
reports  the  World  Conservation  Union's  ' 
Shark  Specialist  Group  and  the  wildlife 
trade  monitoring  network  TRAFFIC. 
Among  the  estimated  368  species  of  sharks, 
the  organizations  hold  that  79  species  are 
threatened  or  critically  endangered. 
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Photo  by  Richard  Be/arano 

As  a  conservationist  leader  worldwide, 
the  United  States  was  vital  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization's  (FAO)  International  Plan  of 
Action  for  the  Conservation  and 
Management  of  Sharks.  The  objective  of 
the  plan  is  "to  ensure  the  conservation  and 
management  of  sharks  and  their  long-term 
sustainable  use."  Within  U.S.  waters,  the 
Magnuson-Stevens  Fishery  Conservation 
Management  Act  mandates  that  over- 
fished shark  stocks  must  be  restored  and 
healthy  populations  maintained. 

As  a  result  of  these  calls  for  action, 
finning,  the  act  of  cutting  off  the  fin(s)  and 
throwing  the  carcass  back  to  sea,  has  been 


prohibited  in  federal  waters.  In  1993, 
NOAA  fisheries  put  a  management  plan 
for  Atlantic  sharks  into  action  that  limited 
their  catch  by  both  commercial  and  recre- 
ational fishermen.  In  addition,  the  agency 
began  gathering  data  such  as  average  size 
and  age  of  species  caught  in  specific  areas. 
The  information  collected  is  used  to  deter- 
mine which  populations  are  overfished 
and  need  more  protection,  and  which  ones 
are  recovering  and  doing  well. 

Another  important  component  of  con- 
servation efforts  is  tagging  studies  to  mon- 
itor shark  migration  patterns  and  distribu- 
tions. Also  bottom  longline  surveys  help 
determine  the  status  of  the  fishery  by  ana- 
lyzing the  numbers  caught  of  each  species, 
the  amount  of  fishing  effort  that  was  need- 
ed to  capture  them  and  the  type  of  gear 
used.  Commercial  fishermen  logbooks 
show  catch  variations  through  time,  what 
species  are  caught  in  specific  habitats  and 
the  most  efficient  gear 

The  Cooperative  Atlantic  States  Shark 
Pupping  and  Nursery  Survey  is  a  joint  pro- 
gram between  NOAA  fisheries  and  states 
that  determines  shark  nursery  grounds. 
The  federal  observer  program  allows  an 
official  employee  to  board  shark-fishing 
vessels  and  record  size  and  sex  of  speci- 
mens (data  not  required  in  logbooks). 
Telephone  and  dockside  surveys  from 
recreational  fishermen  provide  estimates  of 
catch,  effort  and  use  of  marine  fisheries, 
which  are  helpful  for  stock  assessments. 

Louisiana  is  complying  with  these 
guidelines  and  has  taken  further  action  to 
protect  the  state's  very  valuable  marine 
ecosystem.  Each  year  during  the  pupping 
season  (between  April  1  to  June  30), 
Louisiana  prohibits  commercial  and  recre- 
ational fishermen  from  harvesting  and  pos- 
sessing any  species  of  shark  from 
Louisiana  waters.  For  more  detailed  infor- 
mation on  shark  regulations  in  Louisiana 
waters,  visit  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  website 
unvw.'wlf. state. la.iis. 

Sharing  the  Water  With  Sharks 
It  is  their  territory  and 
you're  on  their  terms... 

As  an  avid  scuba  diver  and  underwater 
photographer,  I  have  enjoyed  many  adven- 
tures that  have  involved  close-up  encoun- 
ters with  sharks.  My  first  experience  in 
1966  was  rather  traumatic.  While  diving  in 
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Puerto  Rico,  I  saw  a  school  of  surgeonfish 
swimming  rapidly  on  my  right.  Suddenly, 
I  glimpsed  an  object  coming  at  me  at  a 
very  high  speed.  I  froze  as  the  object — a 
shark — turned  about  15  feet  from  me  and 
swam  off  as  quickly  as  it  had  come.  Since 
then  I  have  seen  many  other  sharks  when 
diving  but  none  have  ever  frightened  me 
as  much  as  that  first  sighting. 

Once  1  swam  with  more  than  30  sharks 
at  Walker's  Cay  in  the  northern  Bahamas — 
and  got  back  as  one  piece.  On  this  guided 
dive,  the  divers  were  allowed  to  take  pic- 
tures, videos  or  just  observe  as  sharks  fed 
on  a  garbage  can-sized  chunk  of  frozen  fish 
remains  called  "The  Chumsicle."  During 
the  dive  1  photographed  my  diving  buddy 
with  a  shark  about  two  feet  away  from 
him.  When  you  realize  that  the  sharks  are 
only  interested  in  the  food,  you  can  then 
start  to  appreciate  their  beauty  and  power. 

Generally,  sharks  are  dangerous  only 
under  certain  conditions  and  in  fact  there 
are  only  five  species  described  as  man- 
eaters — white  sharks,  bull  sharks,  great 
white  sharks  and  tiger  sharks. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  sharks  do 
attack   and   sometimes   kill   or   seriously 


Louisiana  prohibits  commercial  and 
recreational  fishermen  from  harvesting  and 
possessing  any  species  of  shark  from  Louisiana 
waters  from  April  1  to  June  30. 


LDWF  File  Photos 
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The  bonnethead  (Sphyrna  tiburo)  is  a  small  common  hammerhead  shark  that  lives  in  coastal  waters, 
is  considered  a  timid  shark  and  harmless  to  people.  Averaging  3.3  feet  in  length,  it  is  found  in  surf 
zones,  reefs,  on  sandy  bottoms  and  in  estuaries. 


Photo  by  Richard  Bejarano 


injure  swimmers  and  divers.   When  in  the 
water  be  conscious  of  the  following: 
-Minimize  splashing.     A  shark  can  hear 
thrashing  arms  and  feet  and  consider  this 
prey. 

-Blood  attracts  sharks.  A  shark's  nasal  pits 
can  detect  scents  at  less  than  one  part  per 
million. 

-Do  not  wear  shiny  jewelry.  A  shark  may 
mistake  it  for  a  fish.  Sharks  see  in  color  and 
their  eyesight  is  better  than  humans. 
-Exercise  greater  caution  early  in  the  morn- 
ing or  during  darkness  and  twilight  hours. 
Sharks  tend  to  forage  during  this  time. 
-Avoid  murky  water.  A  shark  can  detect 
you  via  their  lateral  line  receptors  by  elec- 
trical impulses  you  emit  and  water  move- 
ment. 

-When  swimming,  stay  away  from  areas 
where  people  are  fishing,  especially  where 
seabirds  are  diving  and/or  you  see  schools 
of  bait  fishes.  This  is  an  ideal  location  for 
a  shark  to  be  attracted  to. 
-Surf  fishermen  should  keep  caught  fish  in 
a  waterproof  container  to  prevent  fish 
blood  from  entering  the  water,  using  a  long 


rope  as  an  extra  safety  measure. 
-It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  if  you  see 
porpoises,  there  are  no  sharks.  Sharks  and 
porpoises   frequently   feed   on   the   same 
prey. 

-When  diving,  stay  in  groups,  since  sharks 
favor  solitary  prey. 

-When  diving  be  on  the  lookout  for  schools 
of  fish  or  marine  mammals  acting  overly 
excited.  A  shark  may  be  prowling  closeby. 
Finally,  and  this  is  easier  said  than  done, 
if  you  are  attacked,  fight  back!  Try  to  hit 
the  shark  on  the  snout  or  poke  him  in  the 
eye.  According  to  NOAA  Fisheries,  the 
majority  of  shark  attacks  are  inflicted  by 
the  smaller  species;  they  bite  and  tend  let 
go  when  they  realize  that  you  don't  taste 
like  fish.  ^ 


Ridiani   Bcjnrniio   is  a   marine  biologist   luilli   the 
Louisiaiin  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
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Artisan  Glen  Gebhart  Turns  Old  Wooden  Clubs  into  Folk-art  Fowls 


STORY  AND 

PHOTOS  BY 

THOMAS  GRESHAM 


Glen  Gebhart  is  seated  in  his  small,  tidy 
office  next  door  to  his  workshop.  Both  are 
just  a  few  steps  from  his  Baker  home.  The 
office  is  adorned  with  a  lifetime  of  memo- 
rabilia. On  a  table  is  a  picture  of  his  son 
holding  a  10-pound  hybrid  bass  at  False 
River;  on  the  wall  hang  a  Korean  War-era 
poster  and  a  Rotary  Club  pendant. 
Gebhart's  other  interests,  music  and  golf, 
are  represented,  too.  A  rack  of  golf  shoes 
sits  beneath  a  cabinet  that  holds  stacks  of 
reel-to-reel  audiotapes  and  a  few  tape  play- 
ers. 

Among  his  personal  treasures  are  a 
series  of  unique  works  of  art.  These  per- 
haps are  the  best  representation  of  Gebhart 
himself;  each  is  a  one-of-a-kind  amalgam  of 
two  lifelong  interests.  Gebhart  is  a  golf 
club  sculptor.  His  creations,  made  from  the 
heads  of  old  fairway  woods  and  drivers. 


are  stylistic  depictions  of  Louisiana  birds. 
Just  a  few  of  them  have  made  their  ways  to 
the  shelves  and  tables  in  his  office. 

But  next  door  in  his  shop,  a  flock  of  the 
curiously  shaped  wooden  waterfowl  cover 
the  worktable.  In  this,  the  world's  most 
peaceful  aviary,  the  birds  sit  quietly  in  var- 
ious stages  of  completion.  Gebhart  picks 
up  a  half-finished  duck  and  explains  the 
fine  points  of  construction.  The  tails  and 
heads,  he  says,  are  shaped  and  glued  to  the 
golf  club  bodies;  each  bird  is  smoothed  and 
sanded  into  a  seamless  facsimile  of  its  liv- 
ing counterpart. 

He  started  making  them  four  years  ago. 
"People  kept  telling  me,  'man  you  ought  to 
sell  these  things.'  At  the  time  it  was  a 
hobby;  it  was  my  personal  hobby,"  says 
Gebhart.  "If  I  wanted  to  make  a  duck  for 
somebody  to  give  it  to  them,  so  be  it.    If  I 
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wanted  to  make  one  and  keep  it  that  is 
what  I  did.  I  just  wasn't  in  the  business  of 
selling  them." 

"1  built  this  building  when  1  retired  to 
have  a  place  for  an  office  and  a  woodwork- 
ing shop."  He  retired  six  years  ago.  That 
career  was  neither  his  first  nor,  it  seems,  his 
last. 

Gebhart  left  LSU  to  work  with  the 
United  States  Air  Force  during  the  Korean 
Conflict.  He  helped  design  the  cockpit  of 
an  experimental  plane.  "Then  I  got  into 
banking  when  1  got  out  of  the  service  and  1 
retired  as  Vice-President  of  Louisiana 
National  Bank,"  he  says.  "I  went  back  into 
engineering  with  the  East  Baton  Rouge 
Parish  School  Board  and  1  was  in  charge  of 
their  construction  and  energy  department. 
I  retired  from  there,  too." 

Beginning  yet  another  career  became 
inevitable  after  a  small  write-up  in  BinU 
and  Bloom  magazine  exposed  Gebhart's 
craft  to  the  national  birding  community. 
Gebhart's  daughter  Connie  and  her  hus- 
band David  Dunn  thought  the  idea  of  craft- 


ing golf  club  birds  was  a  novel  one.  David 
took  a  few  pictures  and  wrote  a  short  arti- 
cle about  it.  As  an  unintended  conse- 
quence, the  orders  started  coming  in.  "We 
sold  25  for  Christmas  alone,"  says  Gebhart. 
That's  no  small  feat,  considering  each 
bird  takes  up  to  five  days  to  create.  "It's 
kind  of  a  drawn  out  process,"  he  explains. 
"It  takes  me  more  than  a  day  to  get  the  golf 
club  cut  off,  the  head  carved  and  glued  on. 
Then  you  have  a  lot  of  sanding  to  do,  you 
have  paint  that  has  to  dry  between  coats 
and  then  you  have  the  polyurethane  coat- 
ing; and  1  usually  put  at  least  three  coats  of 
polyurethane  on  them."  The  birds  that  are 
stained,  Gebhart  explains,  he  finishes  him- 
self. A  chronic  eye  disease,  macular  degen- 
eration, has  forced  him  to  enlist  the  help  of 
his  wife  Francis  to  paint  the  detailed  birds. 
"So  all  in  all,  if  you  started  out  it  would 
take  you  five  days  to  make  one."  The 
nature  of  the  materials  and  the  time-con- 
suming process  allow  Gebhart  to  work  on 
more  than  one  bird  at  a  time,  he  says.  "If 
something  is  drying  I  can  be  working  on 
another  head.  So,  you  know, 
they  are  always  in  one  stage  or 
another." 

From  hobbyist  to  reluctant 
cottage  industrialist,  Gebhart 
takes  orders  from  around 
the  country  and  his  product 
is  shipped  around  the  world. 
"I  sold  them  to  people 
in  California,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Washington  State, 
Ohio,  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Texas  and  Virginia," 
he  says.  "A  lady  bought  three  of 
them  and  sent  them  to  Japan. 
She  had  an  exchange  student 
who  had  stayed  at  her  house 
and  she  wanted  to  send  them  a 
present.  So  I  made  them  a  red 
bird,  a  stained  wood  duck,  and  a 
mallard  drake." 

Somehow,  Gebhart  finds 
time  to  pursue  his  first  hobby, 
a  hobby  that  helped  inspire 
his  sculptures.  Despite  being 
robbed  of  most  of  his  sight,  he 
still  plays  golf  every  week.  Golf 
has  always  been  a  part  of  his  life. 
"I  have  been  golfing  since  I  was 
12  years  old;  I've  been  playing 
about  60  years,"  he  says.  "I  have 
to  look  out  of  the  corner  of  my 
eye  when  I'm  putting,  hitting  or 


Glen  Gebhart  displays 
the  golf  clubs  that 
serve  as  raw  material 
for  his  bird  sculptures. 
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Francis  Gebhart 

paints  a  teal  with  the 

help  of  a  birding  field 

guide. 


Some  of  Gebhart's 

waterfowl  sculptures 

are  displayed  here  in 

their  unfinished 

state. 


driving  or  something  like  that.  My  periph- 
eral vision  is  good  but  it's  the  central  vision 
that  is  gone,  but  I  manage  to  play  as  well  as 
I  played  before  I  lost  my  eyesight." 

Unfortunately,  the  other  abiding  interest 
that  informs  his  sculptures  is  no  longer 
possible.  "I  was  a  duck  hunter  for  years 
and  years.  In  fact,  Richard  Lipsey  [the  for- 
mer owner  of  a  major  Baton  Rouge  sport- 
ing goods  store  called  Steinberg's]  and  I 
started  the  first  Ducks  Unlimited  chapter  in 
Baton  Rouge.  I've  been  a  member  of  Ducks 
Unlimited  for  I  don't  know  how  long.  I 
can't  hunt  at  all  anymore  and  I  miss  it  dear- 
ly. We  had  a  duck  hunting  camp  down 
below  Houma  in  the  sweet  marsh,  my 
nephew  and  I." 

But  even  as  it  has  taken  him  away  from 
waterfowling,  in  a  way  Gebhart's  \'ision 
problem  has  brought  him  closer  to  his  car\'- 
ings.  "When  I'm  carving  these  ducks  I  use 
my  thumbs  as  a  gauge.  I  can  tell  if  one  side 


is  thicker  than  the  other.  It's  amazing  how 
different  senses  take  over  when  one  sense 
goes  bad  and  something  else  kicks  in  and  it 
helps  you  to  do  what  you  still  want  to  do." 

He  is  brought  closer  to  the  carvings,  too, 
by  his  personal  search  for  the  raw  materi- 
als. "Most  of  the  golf  clubs  nowadays  are 
made  out  of  steel.  You  very  seldom  see 
wooden  golf  clubs.  Even  the  pros  have 
stop  using  them,"  he  says.  When  the 
search  for  wooden  clubs  is  successful,  the 
individuality  of  the  club  is  often  included 
in  the  bird  it  becomes.  Gebhart  points  out  a 
particularly  unique  specimen  and  says, 
"Some  of  them  have  a  brass  weight  insert- 
ed in  there  to  give  the  club  a  little  extra  kick 
and  I  try  and  keep  that  as  part  of  the  duck. 
You  don't  see  those  too  much  because  there 
were  not  too  many  club  manufacturers  that 
made  them." 

Even  though  the  materials  and  the  sub- 
jects limit  just  how  different  each  sculpture 
can  be  from  another,  Gebhart  uses  ele- 
ments of  positioning,  attitude  and  posture 
to  make  every  one  of  his  birds  unique.  He 
points  to  a  Canada  goose  carved  in  an 
aggressive  stance.  "I  haven't  made  two  of 
them  alike  since  I  have  been  making 
them,"  he  says.  "I  will  make  a  mallard  one 
day  and  it  will  face  straight  ahead,  the  next 
day  I  might  make  one  turned  half  way.  I've 
made  some  of  them  where  the  head  is  even 
turned  completely  around." 

Like  the  sculptor  himself,  each  bird  is 
shaped  by  experience.  ^ 


Interested  persons  mm/  contact  Glen  Ccbluirt  at 
225/775-5204. 


Tlionias  Greshnm  is  the  Nezos  and  Media 
Relations  Manager  for  the  Public  Information 
Section  of  LDWF  and  former  Associate  Editor 
for  the  Louisiana  Conservationist. 
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Photo  courtesy  of  Pete  Cooper  Jr. 


It's  too  good  an  opportunity  to  ignore. 

You  are  knee-deep  in  the  back  of  the 
pocket  in  Grand  Gosier  Island,  some  200 
yards  from  the  nearest  member  of  your 
crew.  The  water  is  now  pleasantly  warm; 
an  easterly  zephyr  barely  wrinkles  its  sur- 
face. The  sun  is  still  many  minutes  from 
breaking  the  eastern  horizon,  and  some- 
how you  know  that  within  that  time,  some- 
thing will  happen. 

The  10-weight  outfit  is  a  bit  heavy  for 
this  type  of  fishing,  but  you  need  it  for  the 
large  popper  you  are  working — a  fly  of 
great  appeal  to  the  bigger  specks  that  prowl 
barrier  island  waters  in  spring.  You  know 
you  can  lighten  up  later  in  the  day  and 
probably  gather  some  skillet-material;  now, 
though,  you  are  hunting  a  big  one. 

The  line  unfurls  smoothly,  time  after 
time,  gently  dropping  the  big  fly  onto  the 
water's  surface  some  70  feet  in  distance. 
The  popper  softly  blurps  and  gurgles  on  its 
moderately-paced  return.  A  school  of  small 
mullet  appears  in  front  of  you  and  flushes 
with  the  popper's  approach — any  time 
now... 

It  happens  with  a  sharp,  hollow-sound- 
ing "ka-choff!" — a  sound  that  thrills  you  to 
the  bone.  All  goes  your  way  and  a  short 
time  later  a  25-inch  speck  is  swimming  eas- 


ily on  your  long  cord  stringer.  It  will  be  the 
best  fish  caught  that  day  and  your  best 
speck  of  the  year.  And  you  caught  it  on  a 
fly. 

The  rising  sun  is  perfectly  mirrored  in 
Calcasieu  Lake's  glassy  surface.  Your  trip 
there  this  time  has  coincided  with  a  period 
of  calm  weather,  and  the  promise  of  a  tro- 
phy speck  is  great.  Your  friend,  Jeff  Poe, 
has  tried  for  years  to  put  you  on  such  a  fish, 
but  so  far  fortune  has  favored  the  adver- 
sary. Now  with  very  favorable  weather, 
your  hopes  are  high. 

Jeff  has  recently  found  some  good  fish  in 
the  "Washout" — an  opening  in  the  east 
bank  of  the  ship  channel  toward  the  south 
end  of  the  lake.  Fairly  shallow  oyster  beds 
are  present  here — good  stuff.  He  is 
prospecting  a  big  surface  lure;  you  are 
again  speculating  a  big  popper.  Everything 
appears  to  be  just  right — the  way  it  should 
be — even  the  tension  within  you. 

The  "clack-clack"  of  the  surface  lure's 
rattle  makes  close  harmony  with  the 
"blurp-blurp"  of  the  popper-sweet  music 
that  is  suddenly  plunged  into  discord  by 
that  soul-stirring  "ka-choff!"  This  time, 
though,  the  fish  has  been  attracted  to  Jeff's 
conventional  lure.  It  is  indeed  a  good  one, 
"Well  over  six  pounds,"  he  says  before 


BY 
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While  speckled 

trout  will  take  flies 

year-round,  fly 

fishing  for  specks  is 

especially  good  in 

the  spring. 


releasing  it.  Certainly  you  are  envious  but 
you  know  the  fly-fishing  potential  is 
there — Jeff  has  proven  it  many  times.  And 
at  any  time  one  of  the  strikes  on  your  big 
popper  could  come  from  the  speck  of  a  life- 
time. You  feel  that  familiar  intensity  rise  as 
you  and  Jeff  begin  to  fish  again;  you  simply 
cannot  relax  while  you  are  fly  fishing  on 
Calcasieu  Lake,  but  you  don't  mind  it  a  bit. 

As  another  fat,  head-sloshing  speck  is 
drawn   to   the   net,   you   camiot  help   but 
chuckle  at  all  the  folks  who  seem  to  think 
that  the  further  they  can  get  from  the  mari- 
na, the  better  the  fishing  will  be.  You  are 
just  about  five  minutes  from  Joshua's  in 
Buras,   working  an  oyster  bed   that  has 
given   up   specks   for   many 
years — lots     of     very     nice 
specks — on  flies.  And  since 
the  shrimp  season  has  yet  to 
open,   the  only  other  boats 
you  usually  see  passing  are 
crab-fishermen.  No  competi- 
tion. 

Here  and  now  are  your 
place  and  time  to  amass  a 
mess  of  potential  fillets,  and 
so  what  if  you  choose  to  do  so 
with  a  fly  rod?  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  unethical 
or  immoral  about  a  fly  fisher- 
man practicing  a  little  "catch- 
and-keep"  from  time  to  time. 
And  you've  always  won- 
dered whether  those  fly- 
caught  fish  really  do  taste 
better  than  those  you  catch 
on  jigs   or   if  it's  just   your 

imagination.  Photo  courtesy  of  Pete 

Spring  is  indeed  a  great  time  to  fly-fish 
for  Louisiana's  specks.  If  you  haven't  ever 
done  it  before  anci  would  like  to  try  it,  you 
couldn't  pick  a  better  season  to  get  started. 
If  you  want  a  speck  for  the  wall,  spring  is 
hard  to  beat,  and  it's  also  a  very  good  time 
to  replenish  your  freezer,  especially  if  you 
have  a  preference  for  eating  fly-caught 
specks. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  that 
makes  spring  such  a  good  time  to  fly-fish 
for  specks  is  that  this  is  when  specks  are 
often  found  in  bunches  in  relatively  shal- 
low water  Depths  of  three-to-five-feet  are 
ideal;  good  clarity  will  allow  both  suspend- 
ed fish  and  those  holding  toward  the  bot- 
tom to  easily  detect  the  fly. 

Late  spring  is  also  the  time  of  moderat- 
ing weather  Sure,  with  a  little  bad  luck  you 


can  time  a  trip  or  two  to  coincide  with  the 
infrequent  gale  (I  know  all  about  that!),  but 
calm  periods  in  May  arise  much  more  fre- 
quently (usually!)  than  in  April,  and  by  the 
first  of  June  they  become  the  rule  (sort  of!). 
The  point  is,  it's  much  easier  to  cast  a  fly  in 
calm  airs  than  in  stiff  breezes,  and  it's 
much  easier  to  retrieve  it  through  relative- 
ly calm  waters  than  through  a  sloppy  chop. 
Take  advantage  of  relatively  calm  periods. 
While  many  of  my  largest  "fly-catches" 
of  specks  have  taken  place  much  earlier  in 
the  year,  every  fish  over  two  feet  long  that 
has  fallen  to  my  flies  was  caught  in  May.  So 
was  my  largest  conventionally  caught  fish, 
but  that  is  irrelevant  here.  Need  I  say  more 
about  May? 

Besides  barrier  islands 
and  Calcasieu  Lake,  the 
outside  of  the  seawall  at 
the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River's  South 
Pass  is  a  good  bet  for  a  tro- 
phy speck  now.  I  put  a 
buddy,  Chris  Dinwiddle, 
on  his  largest  fly-caught 
speck  there  a  while  back — 
7-1/4  pounds.  In  May! 
And  since  this  is  one  of  my 
very  special  spots,  that's  all 
1  intend  to  say  about  the 
South  Pass  seawall! 

The  area  behind  Buras 
and  Empire  is  not  special 
as  such;  it's  quite  like  many 
other  areas  across  our  coast 
that  offer  good  fly  fishing 
for  specks  at  this  time.  You 
can  run  across  a  four-or 
five-pounder  thereabouts,  perhaps  one 
even  a  bit  larger  Oyster  and  clam  shells  are 
the  key  to  this  fishery  and  it  often  matters 
not  whether  they  are  200  yards  from  the 
marina  or  two  miles.  Besides  searching 
out  shells,  you  should  also  be  alert  for 
squawking  gulls  diving  on  shrimp  being 
herded  to  the  surface  by  gangs  of  specks. 
That's  a  fly-fishing  no-brainer  if  there  ever 
was  one  and  there's  absolutely  nothing 
unethical  or  immoral  about  participating 
in  it,  either! 

Finding  the  best  action  in  these  waters, 
aside  from  concentrating  on  areas  of 
appropriate  depth,  is  dependent  on  find- 
ing reasonably  clear  water.  Once  the 
shrimp  season  opens,  interior  areas  can 
become  pretty  grungy  so  you  may  have  to 
do  a  bit  of  scouting  before  you  begin  fish- 
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ing.  Find  decent  clarity,  though,  and  you 
have  a  better  chance  of  finding  fish  that  are 
undisturbed.  Those  tend  to  be  more  coop- 
erative. 

Specks  are  not  tackle  terrors.  In  fact, 
once  a  fly  fisherman  hooks  one,  especially 
a  big  one,  experience  has  shown  he  has  a 
better  chance  of  catching  it  than  a  conven- 
tional fisherman  does.  There  are  two  rea- 
sons for  this:  first,  the  fly  rod  plays  a 
shock-absorbing  role,  preventing  any 
heavy-handedness  on  the  part  of  the  angler 
from  tearing  the  fly's  hook  through  the 
fish's  tender  mouth.  The  second  reason  is 
that  the  fly  itself  is  much  less  likely  to  cre- 
ate that  tear  than,  say,  a  big  conventional 
surface  lure  because  it  doesn't  jerk  back 
and  forth  forcefully  during  the  fish's  strug- 
gle. When  it  comes  to  specks,  it's  almost 
like  a  fly-fisherman  has  an  advantage  over 
his  conventional  counterparts — and  some- 
times he  actually  does! 

Any  saltwater-proof  eight-or-nine- 
weight  outfit  is  adequate  for  Louisiana's 
spring  specks.  If  you  desire  a  wall-hanger, 
rig  it  with  a  floating  line  which  is  best  for 
working  poppers;  those  folks  seeking  skil- 
let material  with  sinking  flies  should  find  a 
floating  line  with  a  clear  intermediate-sink- 
ing tip  the  best  bet.  Leaders  should  be  fin- 
ished with  a  foot  of  30-pound  fluorocarbon 
for  fray  resistance. 

Size  1  and  1/0  Deceivers,  Clouser 
Minnows  and  poppers  in  green  over  white 
or  chartreuse  over  white  are  proven  pro- 
ducers. Use  the  small  sizes  when  there's  a 
bit  of  a  breeze,  the  larger  ones  when  there 
isn't,  and  the  poppers  at  every  feasible 


opportunity!  Those  are  a  lot  of  fun  to  fish 
with  besides  providing  great  potential  for 
both  general  action  and  big  fish.  But 
whichever  pattern  you  use  and  whichever 
target  you  choose,  trophy  or  skillet-materi- 
al, remember  that  spring  is  a  great  time  to 
get  out  there  and  do  it. 

So  get  out  there  and  do  it!  %t 

Pete  Cooper  jr.  is  a  incuibcr  of  the  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  of  America.  Recipient  of 
the  2003  Louisiana  Sportsman's  Hall  of  Fame 
Azoard,  Cooper  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist. 


Barrier  islands  are 
good  target  areas 
to  catch  a  big 
speck  on  a  fly. 


Most  interior  areas 
across  the  coast 
produce  quantity 
over  quality,  but  a 
big  one  is  always 
possible. 
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Once  found  throughout  our  state  and 
beyond,  the  Louisiana  black  bear  {Ursiis 
aiiicricnniis  liitcoliis)  has  been  reduced  to 
only  three  small  populations  in  Louisiana; 
the  northern  population  in  Tensas  and 
Madison  parishes,  the  small  central  popu- 
lation in  Pointe  Coupee  Parish,  and  the 
southern  population  in  Saint  Mary  and 
Iberia  parishes  (Fig.  1). 

Although  black  bears  are  found  in  a 
variety  of  habitats,  the  Louisiana  black  bear 
relies  primarily  on  bottomland  hardwood 
forests  to  provide  fooci,  security,  travel 
cover  and  denning  habitat.  As  is  the  case 
with  most  rare  species,  the  primary  reason 
for  the  bear's  decline  was  a  loss  of  its  pre- 
ferred habitat.  Over  75  percent  of  the  bot- 
tomland hardwoods  have  been  lost  since 
European  settlement,  and  most  of  the 
remaining  forests  are  fragmented  into 
blocks  of  less  than  500  acres  in  size.  In  addi- 
tion to  complete  habitat  loss,  fragmenta- 
tion of  forests  decreases  the  value  of  those 
habitats  for  bears  because  fewer  resources 
are  available  in  any  one  forest  block.  As 
these  blocks  become  more  isolated,  bears 
must  journey  farther  from  one  forested 
tract  to  another  to  find  what  they  need  to 
survive.  Females  are  reluctant  to  travel 
across  wide  expanses  without  some  vege- 
tation to  hide  their  movements,  and  males 
that  move  through  these  open  areas  can  be 
more  vulnerable  to  poaching  and  vehicle 
collisions. 


Bringing  back  the  bottomland  forests  is 
one  of  the  criteria  for  removing  the  bear 
from  the  Endangered  Species  list. 
Bottomland  hardwoods  need  to  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  as  corridors  for 
movement  and  genetic  exchange  between 
the  northern,  central  and  southern  bear 
populations.  Although  there  are  many 
public  lands  in  the  region,  90  percent  of 
bottomland  forests  are  on  private  lands, 
which  is  why  involving  the  private 
landowner  in  habitat  restoration  is  key  to 
the  success  of  bear  recovery  efforts. 

Some  believe  that  the  timber  industry 
was  responsible  for  most  of  the  bear  habi- 
tat loss  in  the  region,  but  that  is  not  the 
case.  In  fact,  timber  harvest  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  bear  habitat  management.  Tree 
harvests  create  openings  in  the  tree  canopy 
that  let  light  reach  the  forest  floor,  which 
encourages  understory  growth.  Bears  use 
the  dense,  low  vegetation  as  security  cover 
and  feed  on  the  newly  created  soft  mast 
foods,  such  as  blackberry  and  huckleberry. 
In  addition,  the  logging  debris  left  after 
forestry  operations  provides  cover  for  bear 
den  sites  in  winter  and  bears  feed  on  the 
insects  that  live  in  the  debris,  like  termites, 
ants  and  grubs.  The  truth  is,  most  of  the 
habitat  loss  along  the  Mississippi  River 
came  from  conversion  of  forests  to  agricul- 
tural uses,  especially  during  the  soybean 
boom  when  prices  rose  to  12  dollars  a 
bushel.      Unfortunately,    many   of   those 
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lands  flood  regularly  now  and  are  consid- 
ered either  marginally  or  completely 
unproductive  cropland,  where  successful 
harvests  only  occur  one  in  five  seasons.  It's 
these  marginal  croplands  that  are  being  tar- 
geted for  reforestation. 

The  good  news  is  that  there  are  many 
federal,  state  and  private  conservation  pro- 
grams available  to  private  landowners  that 
offer  assistance  for  conversion  of  non-pro- 
ductive farmland  back  to  bottomland  hard- 
woods. The  only  problem  is  that  there  are 
just  so  many  programs  and  each  program 
has  different  types  of  easements,  cost-share 
plans,  and  other  financial  and  technical 
assistance  that  it  can  be  a  very  complex  sit- 
uation. Interested  landowners  may  be 
unfamiliar  with  many  of  those  programs, 
and  the  process  to  select  the  most  appropri- 
ate program  for  their  needs  can  be  over- 
whelming. So  in  September  2003,  the  Black 
Bear  Conservation  Committee  (BBCC)  initi- 
ated an  outreach  program  to  encourage  pri- 
vate landowner  involvement  in  these  con- 
servation programs. 

Since  1990,  the  BBCC  has  brought 
together  such  diverse  interests  as  goxern- 
ment   agencies,    timber   and    agricultural 


industries,  conservation  organizations, 
energy  companies,  academic  institutions 
and  concerned  members  of  the  public  to 
discuss  bear  conservation  issues.  The 
landowner  assistance  program  is  a  prime 
example  of  the  innovative  conservation 
strategies  that  can  come  only  with  the  sup- 
port from  the  broad  coalition  that  is  the 
BBCC, 

The  BBCC  met  with  agencies  and  organ- 
izations involved  in  conservation  pro- 
grams to  determine  the  best  way  to  address 
the  issue  of  reforestation  in  the  region.  The 
consensus  was  that  there  are  enough  pro- 
grams available,  but  that  program  adminis- 
tration kept  people  from  having  much  time 
to  promote  the  programs  themselves.  The 
landowner  assistance  program  consists  of 
monthly  workshops  that  are  initially  start- 
ing in  towns  within  the  bear  recovery  area 
in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  For  each 
workshop,  a  summary  of  the  various  assis- 
tance programs  available  is  presented  fol- 
lowed by  a  question  and  answer  period. 
Black  bear  ecology,  current  bear  restoration 
efforts  and  ways  to  avoid  nuisance  bear 
beha\'ior  are  also  discussed.  Local  repre- 
sentatives   from    government    agencies 
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Black  bear  cub  with 
a  denning  female. 


attend  each  workshop  to  help  answer 
specific  questions  about  their  respec- 
tive programs.  After  each  workshop, 
the  BBCC  provides  follow-up  consulta- 
tions with  individual  landowners  to 
identify  programs  that  best  suit  their 
needs  and  qualifications  and  to  assist 
in  finalizing  conservation  agreements. 

Twelve      different      conservation 
programs    are    discussed,    including 
those   offered  by   the   Farm   Service 
Agency,    Louisiana    Department    of 
Agriculture    and    Forestry,    Natural 
Resources  Conservation  Service,  U.S. 
Fish   and   Wildlife   Service   and    the 
BBCC's    own    program.    Through    a 
Private  Stewardships  Grant  offered 
by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
the  BBCC  received  $85,000  last  year  to    ~  stete  Border 
help  private  landowners  plant  bottom-        ~ 
land  hardwood   forests  on  over  800 
acres  of  marginal  cropland.  The  BBCC 
covered   up   to  90  percent  of  the  costs 
to  restore  and  enhance  bear  habitat,  includ- 
ing tree  plantings,  exotic  species  control, 
and  other  practices.  In  exchange,  landown- 
ers were  required  to  leave  the  trees  in  the 
ground  for  25  years.   BBCC  applied  for  the 
grant  again   this  year   and   is  currently 
recruiting  new   landowners  interested   in 
the  program. 

Of  all  the  programs,  the  two  most  popu- 
lar with  private  landowners  are  the 
Conservation  Reserve  Program  and 
the  Wetland  Reserve  Program.  The 
Conser\'ation  Reserve  Program  (CRP)  pro- 
vides technical  assistance,  50  percent  cost 
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share  for  restoration,  and  rental  payments 
for  10-15  year  agreements  on  marginal 
croplands  and  some  pasturelands.  CRP 
has  been  a  big  player  in  restoring  the  his- 
toric habitat  of  the  Louisiana  black  bear. 
Including  acreage  signed  up  in  2003,  refor- 
estation projects  cover  nearly  35,000  acres 
in  Louisiana  and  close  to  40,000  acres  in 
Mississippi  imder  this  program.  One  of 
the  most  successful  programs  in  terms  of 
restoring  bear  habitat,  however,  is  called 
the  Wetland  Reserve  Program  (WRP). 
WRP  offers  landowners  with  restorable 
wetlands  a  one-time  payment  for  their 
land  in  exchange  for  permanent  or  30  year 
easements  and  also  offers  to  cover  up  to 
100  percent  of  the  restoration  costs.  As  of 
last  year,  Louisiana  had  162,000  acres 
enrolled  in  WRP,  and  Mississippi  had 
119,000  acres. 

One  of  the  misconceptions  about  conser- 
vation programs  is  that  once  landowners 
enter  into  an  easement  agreement,  their 
land  becomes  open  to  public  access.  This  is 
not  the  case!  An  easement  purchases  some 
of  a  landowner's  rights  to  use  the  land,  but 
it  remains  private  property.  The  contract 
spells  out  specifically  what  rights  are  being 
purchased.  Even  on  the  strictest  ease- 
ments, the  landowner  will  be  in  control 
and  able  to  hunt  and  fish  and  lease  those 
rights  on  that  land.  These  easements  do 
not  allow  access  by  the  general  public  to 
private  lands  or  increase  a  landowner's  lia- 
bility for  having  endangered  species  on  the 
land.    The  contracted  land  is  still  private 
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property  so  the  government  cannot  apply 
restrictions  it  has  on  its  own  lands. 

Information  shared  at  workshops  also 
explains  why  bears  are  an  asset  to  the  pri- 
vate landowner.  Some  of  the  assistance 
programs  that  offer  money  to  private 
landowners  are  only  available  to  people 
who  own  lands  that  are  important  to  rare 
species  like  the  Louisiana  black  bear.  There 
are  also  several  programs  that  award 
landowners  extra  points  if  they  either  have 
or  potentially  could  have  good  bear  habi- 
tat. For  example,  the  Wetland  Reserve 
Program  offers  landowners  in  a  designated 
bear  recovery  area  up  to  130  extra  points  on 
their  rankings  (Fig.  2).  These  extra  "bear" 
points  help  landowners  out-compete  other 
landowner  applications  that  don't  ha\'e  a 
bear  component  on  their  land. 

While  the  BBCC's  focus  is  on  linking  and 
expanding  forested  wetland  habitats  to 
recover  the  Louisiana  black  bear,  this 
restoration  benefits  much  more  than  just 
the  bears.  There  are  many  plant  and  animal 
species  that  rely  on  bottomland  hardwoods 
for  different  life  stages  and  requirements, 
including  33  rare  species  and  seven  rare 
community  types.  People  benefit  as  well 
when  forested  wetlands  are  restored.  The 
change  from  unproductive  farmland  to  bot- 
tomland hardwood  forest  results  in  increas- 
es in  water  quality,  improved  retention  and 
gradual  release  flood  waters,  better  storage 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  forest  biomass  and 
new  hunting,  fishing,  bird  watching,  and 
other  outdoor  recreational  opportunities  in 
these  areas. 

With  lands  near  the  bear  population  in 
Pointe  Coupee  Parish,  landowner  Eugene 
Lafield  was  able  to  receive  financial  assis- 
tance to  convert  18  acres  of  his  land  from 
marginal  cropland  to  bottomland  hardwood 
forest.  He  signed  up  for  the  program  pri- 
marily for  the  hunting  benefits  of  reforesta- 
tion. "If  you  don't  own  your  own  hunting 
land,  it's  very  difficult  to  find  areas  to  hunt, 
especially  for  me  because  I  am  disabled," 
Mr.  Lafield  said.  "This  [reforestation]  pro- 
gram lets  me  create  a  hunting  area  on  my 
own  land  where  I  can  teach  my  grandkids 
how  to  hunt  and  value  the  forest." 

Another  landowner,  Joe  Hughes  was 
able  to  get  64  acres  of  his  hunting  camp 
reforested  in  Catahoula  Parish.  His  proper- 
ty is  in  a  high  priority  area  for  bear  restora- 
tion because  it  allows  us  to  increase  the 
already  existing  Glade  Woods  forested 
block   to   several   hundred   acres.      "We 


bought  this  farmland  because  we  knew  it 
had  timber  production  and  hunting  oppor- 
tunities, "Mr.  Hughes  said.  "It's  a  lowland 
area  so  it's  not  very  good  for  farming,  but 
great  for  growing  trees  and  wildlife." 

This  year,  landowner  Willie  Carter 
entered  into  a  conservation  program  to 
receive  financial  assistance  to  plant  bot- 
tomland hardwood  forest  on  135  acres  in 
Tensas  Parish.  While  Carter  is  in  favor  of 
black  bear  restoration,  his  primary  interest 
in  reforestation  wasn't  limited  to  black 
bears,  saying,  "I  want  to  invest  in  the  long 
term  value  of  the  land.  I'm  putting  trees 
back  in  the  ground  so  my  children  and 
grandchildren  can  enjoy  the  forest."  He 
adds,  "We  took  out  too  much  forest  in  the 
past  and  it's  time  for  us  to  put  some  back." 
And  the  BBCC  and  its  many  partners  are 
working  hard  to  do  just  that!  ^ 


Originally  from  Nezp  Jersey,  Dave  Telesco  has 
worked  as  a  wildlife  technician  on  management 
and  research  projects  across  the  country.  He 
has  studied  black  bear  habitat  use  and  popnda- 
tion  ecology  and  is  currently  the  Private  Lands 
Biologist  for  the  Black  Bear  Conservation 
Committee. 
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STORY  BY 
DEBORAH  BURST 


I'm  not  a  stranger  to  Louisiana  bayous. 
During  the  1970s  and  80s,  I  discovered  the 
Manchac  waters  while  spending  weekends 
at  my  parents'  camp,  a  comfy  cypress  cabin 
lined  with  windows  sitting  a  stone's  throw 
away  from  the  Amite  River.  Weaving  in 
and  out  of  tangled  bayous,  my  father  and  I 
explored  this  virgin  territory  with  a  14-foot 
tri-hull  and  a  worn  out  camera.  We  encoun- 
tered the  swamp's  seasons  of  life:  spring- 
time's brilliant  pastels  exploded  across  the 
land  as  tree  tops  screamed  with  scores  of 
nesting  birds;  lazy  turtles  basked  in  sum- 
mertime heat  while  gators  prowled  the 
banks;  cypresses,  maples  and  gums  burned 


with  a  red  crown  of  leaves  as  autumn 
stirred  its  native  friends;  the  glow  of  snow 
geese  shone  brightly  against  the  desolate 
shades  of  winter. 

While  the  camp  is  no  longer  and  my 
father  has  also  passed,  I  still  long  for  the 
solitude  and  beauty  of  those  days.  It's  time 
to  share  my  memories,  introduce  my  chil- 
dren to  our  native  land,  pull  out  the  ancient 
camera  and  begin  anew.  I  found  the  first  of 
the  state's  many  paradises  only  10  miles 
away  from  home — the  Big  Branch  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  St.  Tammany  Parish. 

But  without  a  boat,  the  elusive  waters, 
dense  forests  and  mile  high  treetops  held 
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me  back.  I  needed  someone  familiar  with 
local  terrain  and  wildlife. 

Enter  David  Hingle,  a  veteran  canoeist 
and  instructor.  Nervous  about  my  first 
canoe  ride,  I  was  joined  by  other  novice 
outdoorspeople,  young  and  old,  for  a  water 
excursion  through  southeast  Louisiana  via 
canoe.  Hingle  guided  us  down  Cane  Bayou 
toward  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  nature 
began  to  unravel  a  spectacular  show. 

Egrets  greeted  us  immediately,  teasing  us 
with  a  game  of  tag,  skipping  from  one  tree 
to  another.  Osprey  and  Bald  Eagle  nests 
dotted  the  skies  as  pelicans  stood  guard 
along  the  banks.  One  was  particularly 
brave,  relaxing  in  the  sun,  his  brown  bodv, 
tan  neck  and  deep  stare  rendered  both  of  us 
motionless  as  our  worlds  became  one  just 
10  feet  apart.  The  safe  confines  of  Cane 
Bayou  soon  disappeared  as  the  winds 
churned  Lake  Pontchartrain  into  a  sea  of 
white  caps  preventing  us  from  our  trek 
along  the  lake.  As  we  bade  farewell,  a  flock 
of  pelicans  floated  just  inches  above  the 
water  spying  their  next  meal.  It  was  a  new 
world  and  it  had  taken  me  20  years  to  find 
it  again. 

Too  often  many  leave  this  state  with 
never  discovering  the  natural  mysteries 
that  lie  within  its  borders.  Others  only  learn 
of  their  native  state  through  films,  books 
and  museums — never  exploring  the  hiking 
trails  and  bayous  and  discovering  the  true 
Louisiana.  Louisiana's  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas  and  national  wildlife  refuges 
offer  many  close-up  encounters  of  native 
habitats  and  their  inhabitants.  Anyone  can 
become  more  ecologically  aware  of 
Louisiana's  rawest  form  of  landscapes  and 
wildlife  with  facilities  such  as  trails,  docks, 
boat  launches,  observation  towers,  spotting 
scopes,  interpretation  plaques,  environ- 
mental education  and  interactive  visitor 
center  exhibits.  (A  keen  sense  of  curiosity 
and  an  adventurous  spirit  are  required.) 

Hingle  believes  one  of  the  the  best  ways 
to  see  wildlife  up  close  and  personal  is  by 
canoeing.  One  of  his  favorite  places  is 
Bayou  Sauvage  Wildlife  Refuge.  About  its 
abundance  of  wildlife  he  says,  "I've  stared 
wild  hogs  in  the  face,  fawns  approach  me 
with  tails  wagging  and  alligators — unbe- 
lievable how  close  I  get."  Located  within 
the  city  limits  of  New  Orleans,  the  refuge 
occupies  nearly  23,000  acres  and  is  the 
largest  urban  refuge  in  the  United  States. 
Hingle  finds  Bayou  Sauvage  easy  to  navi- 
gate by  canoe  and  adds,  "It's  really  a  jewel 


and  1  encourage  people  to  experience  it." 

To  the  north,  Joyce  Hollow  Wildlife 
Management  Area  supports  one  of  the 
state's  few  remaining  populations  of  the 
gopher  tortoise.  Beginner  birders  can 
observe  an  interesting  group  of  perching 
birds,  hawks  and  owls  along  a  boardwalk 
into  the  interior  of  the  swamp.  On  the 
Louisiana-Mississippi  border,  Pearl  River 
Wildlife  Management  Area  offers  34,896 
acres  of  habitat  for  white-tail  deer,  rac- 
coons, opposums,  bobcats,  otters,  swamp 
rabbits,  and  beavers.  With  bird  popula- 
tions that  can  be  described  as  spectacular,  it 
is  home  to  Swallow-tailed  Kites,  Bald 
Eagles  and  Osprey  and  is  a  seasonal  retreat 
for  \'arious  waterfowl. 

Mo\'ing  further  north.  Black  Bayou  Lake 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  is  another  semi- 
urban  greenspace  close  to  large  popula- 
tions. The  D'Arbonne,  Handy  Brake  and 
Upper  Ouachita  national  wildlife  refuges 
are  managed  by  the  Black  Bayou  visitor 
complex  and  pro\'ide  year-round  wildlife 
education  and  obser\ation  activities.  The 
public  can  enjoy  an  arboretum  with  native 
Louisiana  trees,  a  prairie  filled  with  wild- 
flowers,  a  400-foot  pier  with  observation 
deck  and  scope,  an  interpretive  boardwalk, 
a  floor  to  ceiling  aquarium  and  a  wet  lab 
utilizing  nets,  microscopes,  soil  and  water 
test  kits. 

Gay  Brantley,  Black  Bayou  Interpretative 
Naturalist,  coordinates  educational  pro- 
grams such  as  "Wild  Friday,"  held  the 
fourth  Friday  of  the  month  with  camp  fires 
and  interpretative  lessons  on  such  things  as 
amphibians  and  nocturnal  animals.  Public 
workshops  on  photography  and  fishing 
techniques  are  provided  and  a  special 
teacher  workshop,  "Rhythms  of  the 
Refuge,"  incorporates 
pre-visit  and  post  visit 
activities  surrounding 
the  students'  trip  to 
the  center. 

For  hikers.  Bayou 
Macon  WMA's  two- 
mile  hiking  trail  offers 
glimpses  of  a  variety 
of  critters  depending 
on  the  season.  A  foot 
bridge  crosses  Brushy 
Bayou,  a  designated 
natural  area  of  mature 
bottomlanci  hard- 
woods. Other  nature 
trails  can  be  found  on 
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Many  believe  the 
best  way  to  see 
wildlife  up  close  and 
personal  is  by 
canoe.  NWRs  and 
WMAs  throughout 
the  state  offer 
excellent  canoeing 
opportunities. 
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Ouachita,  Russell  Sage  and  Union  WMAs 
in  northern  Louisiana. 

Spanning  three  parishes  and  nearly 
70,000  acres  in  northeast  Louisiana,  Tensas 
River  National  Wildlife  Refuge  holds  more 
than  400  species  of  mammals,  birds,  rep- 
tiles, amphibians  and  fish.  The  refuge  is  a 
cluster  of  disjoined  pieces  that  once  occu- 
pied 25  million  acres  of  the  Mississippi 
Alluvial  Valley,  known  as  "an  island  of 
woods  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  agriculture." 
Hiking,  wildlife  observation  and  photogra- 
phy can  be  found  along  the  Rainey  Lake 
Trail  and  the  Hollow  Cypress  Wildlife  Trail 
complete  with  a  pier,  interpretive  panels 
and  raised  observation  tower.  For  more 
environmental  recreation,  there  is  a  four- 
mile  auto  tour  which  weaves  through 
moist  soil  management  areas  or  boating  on 
the  lakes.  Tensas  offers  environmental  edu- 
cation programs  and  specialized  work- 
shops to  a  variety  of  groups,  clubs  and 
organizations. 

Rockefeller  Refuge  and  Sabine  and 
Cameron  Prairie  national  wildlife  refuges 
in  southwestern  Louisiana  are  true  coastal 
wetland  ecosystems.  Diane  Borden-Billiot, 
USFWS  refuge  out- 
reach coordinator, 
says  these  are  areas 
where  locals  bring 
visitors  to  view  the 
real  Louisiana. 

Annually  over 

280,000  people  visit 
Sabine,   with   more 
than  124,000  acres  of 
fresh,   intermediate 
and  brackish  marsh- 
es    including     the 
wetland  walkway,  a 
1.5    mile    sidewalk 
and  boardwalk  with 
an  in-depth  look  of 
marsh   habitat  and 
wildlife.       Borden- 
Billiot       is       most 
impressed   with   this   refuge  and 
says,    "I've  photographed  alliga- 
tors,  cottonmouths,   frogs,   birds 
and    butterflies    all    within    an 
hour's       hike       through       the 
marsh. ..what       a       tremendous 
ecosystem."    Bird    watching    is 
paramount      as      Borden-Billiot 
admits  people  from  all  over  the 
world  come  to  bird  in  southwest 
Louisiana.  "It's  second  to  none  in 


comparison  to  the  rain  forests  in  South 
America,  you  see  something  different 
every  day. .just  awesome." 

Rockefeller  Refuge  maintains  an  obser- 
vation platform  that  overlooks  an  interme- 
diate-brackish marsh  impoundment  man- 
aged for  both  fisheries  and  waterfowl. 
Alligators  are  routinely  seen  throughout 
the  refuge,  which  is  also  a  world  renowned 
alligator  research  facility. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  ecological  educa- 
tion for  schools  and  the  pubHc,  Sabine 
recruits  help  from  The  Coastal  Plain 
Conservancy,  a  regional  non-profit  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  preserving  the  coastal 
plain's  distinct  landscape.  They  come 
together  to  provide  environmental  training 
for  individuals  and  speakers  who  conduct 
classes  and  group  meetings. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  visit 
Louisiana  refuges  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas:  photography,  education,  fish- 
ing, hunting,  boating,  bird  watching,  hik- 
ing and  the  discovery  of  a  new  world. 
Once  we  observe  this  invaluable  patch- 
work of  vital  ecosystems,  we  must  act  to 
protect  them  from  outside  threats  such  as 
advancing  urbanization.  Education,  citizen 
activism  and  voter  interest  will  help  guide 
a  greater  focus  on  land  and  wildlife  con- 
servation. 

So  instead  of  that  trip  to  Florida  or  vaca- 
tion to  the  mountains,  take  the  family  for  a 
whirlwind  tour  of  Louisiana's  state 
wildlife  management  areas  and  national 
wildlife  refuges  and  discover  the  natural 
world  that  lives  around  us.  Continue  the 
traditions  your  ancestors  began — share 
your  memories — instill  a  stewardship  in 
your  children  for  generations  to  come. 
With  my  kids  in  tow,  I  plan  to  continue  my 
canoe  rides  throughout  the  seasons  of  the 
bayous  and  get  acquainted  with  my  nature 
friends  in  the  piney  woods  I  call  home.  ^ 


Dcbornli  Biuret  is  a  frcelnuce  writer  iu 
Mniideville,  Loiiifinim.  A  grndiintL'  of  Tulaiw 
University,  slie  is  also  n  iiieiiibcr  of  The  Nature 
Conservanci/  mid  The  Coalition  to  Restore 
Coastal  Louisiana. 
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Licensing  Revolution 


Licensing  used  to  be  a  dull  and  stodgy 
business.  It  seems  like  only  yesterday  that 
we  were  still  writing  in  our  names  and 
addresses  on  license  forms  and  licking  and 
sticking  the  stamps.  The  process  seemed  so 
old  that  it  might  have  been  invented  by 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Nevertheless,  it  was  an 
effective  business  model,  because  it  pro\'id- 
ed  widespread  availabilitv  to  customers 
while  minimizing  the  bureaucratic  inter- 
face. 

The  old  way  of  issuing  licenses  was 
based  on  the  business  practice  of  co}isi^;ii- 
lut'iit,  which  enabled  commerce  to  flourish 
across  oceans  and  to  the  remote  corners  of 
empires,  between  parties  who  would  ne\'er 
meet  or  deal  directly  with  each  other. 
Consignment  relationships  with  retailers 
made  it  possible  for  licenses  to  be  issued  at 
stores,  making  availability  better— no 
standing  in  long  lines  at  state  offices  as 
with  driver's  licenses  or  motor  xehicles. 

But  no  more,  as  revolutionary  adx'ance- 
ments  in  communications  and  connecti\'ity 
now  enable  businesses  to  deal  directlv  and 
instantly  with  each  other,  their  suppliers 
and  e\'en  their  customers,  eliminating  the 
need  for  the  old  methods  of  dealing  from  a 
distance.  Recently  I  bought  a  small  item  for 
my  cell  phone  from  a  dot-com  business. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when  my  purchase 
was  mailed  to  me  from  Hong  Kong.  It  was 
inevitable  that  the  revolutionary  changes  in 
business  would  be  carried  over  to  hunting 
and  fishing  license  sales,  too. 

What  is  an  automated  licensing  system? 
There  are  two  types:  retail  point  of  sale 
(POS)  and  distance  sales.  POS  transactions 
are  in-person,  while  distance  transactions 
are  not.  Telephone  calls  and  internet  con- 
nections are  the  two  methods  used.  These 
two  types  had  different  beginnings;  dis- 
tance sales  pre-dated  POS  systems  (the  first 
telephone  sales  began  in  Arkansas  in  1991). 
Today,  every  state  with  a  POS  system  also 
offers  at  least  one  distance  sales  channel. 

The  person  recognized  as  the  father  of 
automated  licensing  is  Douglas  Jester,  for- 


merly of  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  (now  retired).  First  to 
recognize  that  the  technology  had  arrived, 
he  designed  the  first  POS  system  in  1984, 
but  funding  was  not  made  available. 
Undaunted,  he  embarked  on  a  decade- 
long  odyssey  to  bring  his  dream  to  reality. 
Politically  savvy  (he  served  as  mayor  and 
city  councilman  in  his  hometown)  as  well 
as  determined.  Jester  saw  it  through  and 
Michigan's  system  came  up  in  mid-1995. 
First  was  not  to  be  his  prize,  however.  The 
Oregon  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
won  that  honor  when  their  POS  system 
went  into  service  early  in  1994. 

POS  systems  come  in  two  technological 
fJa\'ors.  Computer  experts  describe  these 
architectures  as  thick  client  and  thin  client. 
Client  refers  to  the  de\'ice  at  the  retail  point 
of  sale,  which  must  be  connected  to  a 
mainframe  or  ser\'er  computer  called  the 
host.  Thick  client  means  that  all  of  the  pro- 
gramming needed  to  sell  licenses  correctly 
and  legally  is  loaded  into  the  device  while 
thin  client  means  that  this  programming 
runs  on  the  host.  There  are  pros  and  cons 
to  each.  Thick  client  design  is  favored 
because  the  connection  to  the  host  can  be 
quick  with  a  small  amount  of  data  passed 
between.  Drawbacks  are  that  users  find 
the  device  interface  unfriendly  and  re-pro- 
gramming of  the  devices  is  hard.  Thin 
client  design  is  pretty  much  the  opposite: 
the  connection  must  be  prolonged  with 
lots  of  data  passed  but  the  interface  is  func- 
tion-rich and  changes  can  happen  literally 
instantly. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  is  not 
stark;  some  thin  client  designs  are  really 
x'irtual  thick  client  systems,  since  some 
programming  is  downloaded  from  the 
host  to  the  device  each  time  a  connection  is 
made,  but  is  not  stored  in  the  device,  and 
some  of  the  newest  thick  client  devices  can 
be  set  up  to  operate  as  thin  client  devices. 
Due  to  the  dependency  on  the  hardware 
used,  thick  client  systems  are  vulnerable  to 
obsolescence.      Thin  client  systems  are 
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extensible  which  means  that  they  will  like- 
ly never  require  complete  replacement. 

Since  thick  client  devices  have  all  of  the 
programming  loaded  into  them,  these  can 
issue  licenses  without  updating  the  host  in 
real  time.  This  difference  in  performance  is 
called  off-line.  An  off-line  system  avoids 
\'irtually  all  of  the  glitches  that  occur  due  to 
telephone  system  problems  but  law 
enforcement  officers  will  not  be  able  to  see 
the  license  in  the  agency's  database  for 
days,  and  fund  transfers  may  not  be  timely 
either  This  technology  is  passing;  no  new 
off-line  system  has  been  brought  up  since 
early  in  1999. 

At  this  time,  there  are  twenty  states 
using  thick  client  POS  and  eight  states 
using  thin.  Although  these  numbers  reflect 
a  preference  for  thick  client,  there  is  no 
trend.  Jester's  first  design  was  a  thin  client 
system,  although  the  system  Michigan 
implemented  ele\'en  years  later  was  thick 
client.  The  first  thin  client  state  came  on  in 
1998,  and  since  then  six  other  states  have 
gone  with  thin  client  systems  and  seven 
with  thick  client  designs,  including  the  just 
announced  Indiana  svstem. 

Change  began  a  decade  ago,  slowly  at 
first,  but  the  rush  to  automate  has  become 
pell-mell.  In  the  past  five  years,  twenty 
states  have  installed  POS  systems.  Only 
five  states  still  rely  entirely  on  the  hand- 
written license. 

In  the  early  days,  as  in  Michigan,  state 
wildlife  agencies  couldn't  find  the  capital 


Retail  POS  Sales       Distance  Sales  Only 


to  start  a  POS  system,  working  with  small 
information  technology  budgets  and 
unable  to  finance  start-up  costs  over  time. 
The  industry  responded,  however,  and 
began  to  offer  pay-as-you-go  contracts. 
Under  this  arrangement,  the  contractor 
designs,  builds  and  runs  the  system,  while 
the  agency  pays  the  contractor  a  fee,  typi- 
cally around  one  dollar  for  each  license 
transaction  processed.  Later  contracts  have 
also  included  the  cost  of  the  POS  devices  in 
the  transaction  charge.  This  concept  has 
leveled  the  playing  field.  States  now  need 
only  be  bold  to  take  the  step;  they  don't 
need  to  be  rich  as  well.  Witness  that  among 
the  twenty-eight  states  with  POS  systems 
are  states  with  small  populations,  low  per- 
capita  incomes  and  even  both. 

States  with  automated  license  systems 
agree  that  they  are  cost-effective:  no  long 
lead  times  and  high  printing  costs,  no 
wasted  forms,  much  less  data  entry. 
Simplified  auditing  with  no  audit  tail, 
faster  collection  of  funds,  less  theft  and  pil- 
ferage are  some  of  the  ways  that  savings 
happen. 

Automated  licensing  has  changed  the 
relationship  between  the  agency  and  its 
license  sellers.  The  old  consignment  sales 
systems  were  not  interactive  but  with  the 
installation  of  the  automated  license  sys- 
tems, agencies  come  into  regular  contact 
with  all  of  the  license  sellers.  Under  the  old 
system,  agency  staff  had  spent  most  of 
their  time  keeping  historical  records, 
enforcing  controls  and  auditing  compli- 
ance, and  \'ery  little  time  on  seller  relation- 
ships. The  new  system  has  shifted  the 
agency's  focus  to  service  and  help.  The 
staff  time  needed  for  compliance  control 
has  been  slashed  due  to  the  real-time  fea- 
tures of  the  system  and  the  weekly  elec- 
tronic funds  transfer  has  greatly  reduced 
the  audit  burden.  Instead  of  clerks  and 
accountants,  the  agencies  now  need  service 
representatives  who  can  talk  to  the  sellers 
and  their  customers  and  give  help  at  the 
point  in  time  when  needed. 

An  automated  system  enforces  the  busi- 
ness rules  of  licensing.  Under  the  old  rela- 
tionship, the  agency  had  to  count  on  the 
sellers  and  their  employees  to  do  this  and 
the  agency  was  generally  ignorant  of  seller 
practices.  Since  automation,  many  sellers 
have  said  they're  glad  that  they've  been 
largely  relieved  of  this  burden: 

Two-way,  real-time  contact  with  the 
agency  has  led  to  sellers  becoming  advo- 
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cates  for  their  customers.  Sellers  now  pro- 
vide public  feedback  to  agencies.  In  short, 
the  relationship  between  the  agency  and 
the  sellers  has  changed  to  a  cooperative 
business  venture. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  automated 
licensing?  Consumers  like  24-hour  conven- 
ience, universal  availability  of  licenses, 
easy  replacement  of  licenses  and  durable 
licenses.  Retailers  like  the  faster  issuing 
time,  elimination  of  handwriting,  enforce- 
ment of  rules  and  universal  availability. 
Agencies  like  improved  compliance,  faster 
and  more  frequent  collection  of  funds  and 
reduced  audit  burclen.  Law  enforcement 
officers  like  the  accurate,  definitive  real- 
time information  about  license  holders. 

The  revolution  goes  on.  The  Indiana 
POS  system  will  begin  this  year  anci  POS 
systems  for  Alabama,  Arizona,  Illinois, 
New  Jersey,  Oklahoma  and  South  Carolina 
are  on  the  radar  screen.    Meanwhile,  sec- 


ond generation  POS  systems  have  been 
coming  up  since  Oregon's  changeover  in 
1998.  Today,  Missouri,  Texas,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin  and  Louisiana  are  also  in  their 
second  generation  of  POS,  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina  will  launch  theirs  in  2005, 
with  Idaho  and  Ohio  to  follow. 

There  are  cutting  edge  trends,  too. 
Among  these  are  direct  law  enforcement 
access  to  databases  using  cell  phones 
(South  Dakota),  shared  data  on  violators 
(six  western  states),  2-D  bar  codes  (New 
York),  magnetic  cards  and  self-service  POS 
(Michigan  and  Ontario),  real-time  search  of 
multiple  data  bases  (New  York),  digital 
duck  stamps  (Delaware)  and  paperless 
licenses  (Kentucky). 

There  is  a  saying  that  new  technologies 
create  an  imperative  for  their  use.  And 
once  in  use,  they  just  get  better,  faster  and 
cheaper.  In  the  21st  century,  licensing  has 
become  an  exciting  business.  ^ 


/(7//;t's  Pntton  served  as  the  Undersecretary  of 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  & 
Fisheries  from  1998  to  2003.  He  has  a  B.A. 
and  an  M.P.A.  from  Cornell  University  and  a 
B.S.from  Elmira  College  (Elmira,  NY). 
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The  butterfly  image  is  a 
universal  symbol  for 
rebirth,  metamorpho- 
sis, joy  and  environ- 
mental well-being.  With  such  insightful  and  noble  qualities,  it  should  come  as  no 
surprise  that  festivals  championing  these  gossamer-winged  insects  are  cropping 
up  across  the  nation.  Louisiana  boasts  two  such  celebrations  annually.  While 
butterfly  festivals  are  lots  of  fun  for  old  and  young  alike,  they  are  also  prime  ven- 
ues for  teaching  a  basic  tenet  of  modern  conser\'ation  biology  The  many  faces  of 
nature  are  at  risk  primarily  because  of  habitat  destruction.  But  because  butterfly 
species  rely  on  plants  for  both  food  and  reproduction,  the  adage,  "Plant  'em  and 
they  will  come!"  rings  loud  and  clear.  Therefore,  homeowners,  government  offi- 
cials, school  personnel  and  even  commercial  managers  can  easily  be  inspired  and 
educated  to  create  gardens  and  landscapes  to  act  as  mini  refuges  for  butterflies 
as  well  as  other  friendly  and  beneficial  wildlife.  In  fact,  cookbook  style  dos  and 
don'ts  for  installing  these  so-called  "customized  arks"  are  addressed  at  virtually 
all  butterfly  festivals  and  through  many  outcioor  gardening  centers.  And  so,  by 
embracing  and  evangelizing  for  butterflies,  a  butterfly  festival  is  literally  and 
symbolically  a  cosmic  "celebration  of  life."  The  Haynesville  Celebration  of 
Butterflies  in  Haynesville,  Claiborne  Parish,  takes  place  in  middle  August.  For 
more  information,  contact  Lorice  Kendrick-Lacy  at  318/624-1929  or 
870/234-4910.  Additionally,  Mizell's  Farms  Butterfly  Extravaganza  in  Folsom, 
St.  Tammany  Parish,  is  scheduled  for  late  September.  To  learn  more  about  this 
festival,  contact  Mizell  Farms,  985/769-9309  or  email  mizcUfarms@iiahoo.com. 


Gary  Noel  Ross,  Ph.D.,  is  Director  of  Butterfly  Festivals  for  the  Nortli  American  Butterfly  Association.  He  lives  in  Baton  Rouge 
and  plans  to  relocate  to  the  McGuirc  Center  for  Lepidovtera  and  Conservation  Research  in  Gainesville,  Florida. 
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Snakes  of  Louisiana 

$4 


Managing  Whitetails 
in  Louisiana 

$5 


MANAGING 
WHm-TAILS 
IN  LOUISIANA 
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Louisiana's  Wildlife 
Worth  Watching 
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Louisiana  Wildlife 
&  Fisheries  Posters 

Choose  from  seven  posters: 
waterfowl,  freshwater  fish, 
offshore  fish,  saltwater  fish, 
snakes,  amphibians,  turtles. 

Any  combination: 
1-2  posters  $4.00  each 

3-6  posters  $3.50  each 

7  or  more  $3.00  each 
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Building  and  Maintaining 
Nest  Boxes 

Compiled  by  LDWF's  Natural 
Heritage  section,  this  book  includes 
easy  to  follow  instructions  and 
blueprints  for  nest  boxes  to  house 
dozens  of  species.  Great  craft  ideas 
for  scouts,  students  or  anyone  who 
wants  to  bring  outdoor  wildlife  into 
the  back  yard.  $2.50 


Item 


Quantity 


Price 


MERCHANDISE 
Order  Form 


Sub-total 


S&H(see  chart 


Tax  (47c  for  LA  residents) 


Additional  5%  tax  for  EBR  Parish  residents 


TOTAL  amount  due 


DO  NOT  INCLUDE  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Ship  to: 

Name 

Address 

City 

Zip 


State 


Daytime  Phone. 


PAYMENT  METHOD 

I     !   Check/Money  Order       [^   Mastercard 
I     I  VISA  Q    American  Express 


Credit  Card  Informatiim . 
Account  No 


Expiration  Date. 
Signature 


Shipping  &  Handling  Charges 


Merchandise  Total 
Up  to  $15.00 
$15.01  -$30.00 
$30.01  -  $45.00 
$45.01  -$65.00 
$65.01  -$95.00 
$95.01  and  up 


Charge 

$3.50 
$5.25 
$6.50 
$8.00 
$9.50 
$11.00 


Send  orders  (checks  payable  to); 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

Marketing  Unit 

P.O.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 


Earth  Day  Posters 

Our  most  enchanting  Louisiana 
Butterflies  (1996),  Louisiana  Birds  (1999), 

Louisiana  Wildflowers  (2000)  and 

Butterflies  of  Southern  Gardens  (2001). 

$10  per  poster  or  $32  per  set  of  four. 


The  Official  Louisiana  Seafood  & 
Wild  Game  Cookbook 

Give  a  gift  that  gives  all  year.  A  collection  of 
more  than  450  delectable,  time-tested  Louisiana 
dishes  for  every  season.  Recipes  for  all  types  of 
wild  game  as  well  as  side  dishes  and  desserts. 
Color  photographs. 

Special  Offer!     Only  $5  each 
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Louisiana  Conservationist  Magazine 

Published  six  times  a  year  with  36  pages 
of  full  color  photographs  &  informative 
articles  on  fishing,  hunting  and  outdoor 
activities. 

Subscription  Rates: 

1  year  (6  issues)  $12 

2  years  (12  issues)         $20 
*(Use  magazine  order  form) 


2004  Louisiana 

Conservationist 

Calendar 


$8 


NEW!  WMAMaps 

Six  different  heavy  duty  maps  available: 

Wax  Delta,  Pass  A  Loutre,  Pointe  Aux  Chenes, 

Three  Rivers,  Red  River  and  Boeuf 

wildlife  management  areas. 

$5  each 


Louisiana  Conservationist  MAGAZINE  Order  Form 


Send  subscription  to: 

Name  

Address  


City-State-Zip  . 
Piione 


1  year,  6  issues,  S12         j |    2  years.  12  issues,  S20    LA  Residents  add  4'7(  tax 

I     i    New  O     Renewal  (include  customer  number) 


Send  GIFT  subscription  to: 

Name  

Address  

City-State-Zip 

Phone  


1  year,  6  issues,  $  1 2 

n    New 


i_J    2  years,  1 2  issues,  S20    L.\  Residents  add  4%  tax 
I     j     Renewal  (include  customer  number) 


Gift  giver: 


Name  

Address  

City-State-Zip  . 
Phone  


PAYMENT  METHOD 

[J       CHECK/MONEY  ORDER 
CREDIT  CARD 
BILL  ME 

LA  Residents  add  4%  fax. 

If  payment  is  made  with  a  credit  card, 
please  complete  the  following: 


rn  Visa 

Acct.  No.:   . 

Expiration: 

Signature: 


Mastercard 


AmEx 


Total  amount:  S 


Send  checks  (payable  to): 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA   70898 


Allow  4—6  weeks  for  delivery.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Defective  or  damaged  merchandise  only  will  be  refunded  or  exchanged  for  same  product. 


WE'RE  NUTS 
ABOUT  OUR 
WILDLIFE. 


Conserve.  Protect.  Replenish. 
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Sabine  Island  Wildlife 

Management  Area  is  located  in 
west-central  Calcasieu  Parish 
between  Vinton  and  Starks. 
Ownership  of  the  8,103-acre  wildlife 
management  area  is  divided 
between  the  State  Land  Office  and 
the  Calcasieu  Parish  School  Board. 
A  unique  and  remote  site,  it  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  better  viewing 
areas  in  southwest  Louisiana. 

Low  terrain  subject  to  annual 
flooding  for  prolonged  periods  is 
broken  by  winding  ridges  laced 
throughout  the  area.  Access  within 
is  made  possible  by  numerous  bay- 
ous and  sloughs.  Sabine  River  forms 
the  southern  and  western  boundary; 
Old  River  and  Big  Bayou  border  the 
east  and  north. 

The  forest  cover  is  composed  of 
two  major  timber  types:  approxi- 
mately 85  percent  is  cypress-tupelo 


and  the  remainder  is  pine  harci- 
wood.  In  the  pine  hardwood  por- 
tions, white  oaks,  willow  oak  and 
sweetgum  are  found  mixed  with 
loblolly  pine.  The  major  understory 
species  found  are  smilax,  rattan, 
arrowwood,  Japanese  honeysuckle, 
blackberries,  ciewberries  and  repro- 
duction of  the  major  hardwood 
species. 

The  bottomland  hardwood 
islands  and  cypress-tupelo  swamps 
provide  excellent  habitat  for  a  wide 
variety  of  plants  and  wildlife 
species  associated  with  the  wetlands 
of  the  Sabine  River  system. 
Numerous  species  of  perching  and 
wading  birds,  both  transient  and 
resident,  are  found  within  this  area 
at  various  times  during  the  year, 
particularly  spring.  Look  for 
Prothonotary  Warblers,  White-eyed 
Vireos  and  Blue-gray  Gnatcatchers. 


Game  species  hunted  are  squir- 
rels, rabbits,  deer,  woodcock  and 
waterfowl.  Trapping  for  fur  bearers, 
including  raccoon,  opossum,  mink, 
bobcat  and  nutria,  is  allowed. 
Alligators  as  well  as  other  reptiles 
are  also  commonly  associated  with 
the  extensive  network  of  bayous 
and  sloughs. 

The  area  offers  excellent  fishing, 
both  sport  and  commercial,  year- 
round.  Due  to  its  location  and 
abundant  waterways,  much  recre- 
ation is  also  derived  from  water  ski- 
ing and  boating.  Water  levels  in  the 
area  are  influenced  by  both  the 
Toledo  Bend  Dam  and  tidal  action. 
The  area  is  completely  surrounded 
by  water  and  access  can  only  be 
gained  by  boat.  Visitors  should 
exercise  caution  and  not  let  fluctuat- 
ing water  levels  cut  them  off  from 
their  boats. 

The  Bald  Eagle  occasionally  visits 
the  area  and  Osprey  can  be  seen 
throughout  the  year.  Although 
there  are  no  public  camping  areas 
on  Sabine  Island  WMA,  camping  is 
available  at  Nibblets  Bluff  Park  just 
across  Old  River.  Additionally,  a 
public  boat  launching  ramp  is  locat- 
ed at  Nibblets  Bluff  Park. 

Access  to  Sabine  Island  WMA 
can  be  attained  by  taking  Louisiana 
Highway  109  north  from  Vinton  or 
south  from  Starks  and  then  taking 
the  Nibblets  Bluff  Park  Road  west 
from  Louisiana  Highway  109. 
Additional  information,  including  a 
map  of  the  area,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  1213  North 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Lake  Charles,  LA 
70601,  or  by  phone  at  337/491-2575. 
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BY  MAJ.  KEITH  LACAZE 

Recruiting  for  Wildlife 
Enforcement  Agents 

The  Enforcement  Division  of  tine 
Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  is 
always  looking  for  applicants  who 
have  the  potential  to  be  good 
wildlife  agents.  Wildlife  agents  must 
combine  a  love  of  the  outdoors  with 
a  keen  interest  in  law  enforcement 
and  a  strong  commitment  to  the 
job.  Applicants  should  have 
experience  in  the  outdoors  and  be 
able  to  endure  the  elements.  Job 
duties  keep  the  agent  outdoors 
much  of  the  time,  contending  with 
all  kinds  of  weather  Many  hours  are 
spent  on  boat  patrol,  in  vehicles  and 
on  foot,  looking  for  poachers  who 
may  or  may  not  be  around.  The 
mosquitoes  are  abundant  and  hun- 
gry. Patrols  are  done  in  pairs  at 
times  but  more  often  alone  and  in 
remote  areas. 

High  school  students  considering 
careers  as  wildlife  agents  should 
speak  with  someone  in  the  profes- 
sion, learning  the  good  and  bad 
points  and  the  job's  effects  on  fami- 
ly and  social  life.  If  genuinely  inter- 
ested, begin  getting  the  kind  of 
training  and  skills  that  will  make  your 
application  stand  out  from  the  rest. 
College  credit  hours  are  among 
the  requirements  for  entry  into 
wildlife  law  enforcement,  so  high 
school  students  should  consider 
taking  college  preparatory  classes 
and  outdoor-related  courses  such 
as  hunter  education  and  boating 
education  classes.  Any  outdoor  sur- 
vival classes,  life  guard  courses  and 
scuba  diving  certifications  should 
be  included  in  the  resume. 

People  who  have  spent  a  lot  of 
time  hunting  and  fishing  are  desir- 
able candidates,  as  are  those  who 
are  familiar  with  and  can  identify  the 
different  fish  and  wildlife  species 
native  to  the  state.  Experience 
operating  boats,  four-wheel-drive 
vehicles   and   all   terrain   vehicles 
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earns  a  candidate  a  second  look. 

College  students  interested  in 
careers  in  wildlife  enforcement 
should  major  in  criminal  justice  and 
study  biology  and  zoology  as  well 
to  acquire  some  basic  knowledge 
of  wildlife.  Although  wildlife  agents 
do  not  perform  wildlife  manage- 
ment duties,  they  are  frequently 
asked  questions  about  fish  or 
wildlife,  their  habitats,  breeding 
cycles  and  such.  Thus,  a  basic 
knowledge  of  the  creatures  we  pro- 
tect is  useful. 

The  minimum  qualifications  for 
becoming  a  wildlife  enforcement 
cadet  are  two  years  of  full-time, 
paid  law  enforcement  experience, 
60  semester  hours  of  college  or  any 
two-year  combination  of  law 
enforcement  and  college  semester 
hours,  where  30  hours  is  equivalent 
to  one  year  of  experience.  Four 
years  of  continuous  active  military 
duty  also  qualify  the  applicant. 
Applicants  must  be  at  least  18 
years  of  age,  possess  a  valid  dri- 
ver's license  and  have  no  felony 
indictments  or  convictions. 

Apply  by  submitting  a  Civil 
Service  application  (SF10)  to  the 
Department  of  Civil  Service,  either 
in  person  at  the  Baton  Rouge  or 
New  Orleans  information  office  or 
by  mail,  using  the  mailing  address 
printed  at  the  top  of  the  application. 
This  position  requires  the  Law 
Enforcement  and  Protective 
Services  Jobs  test  (LEAPS).  A  score 
of  90  on  the  test  guarantees  the 
applicant  an  interview.  Lower 
scores  place  the  applicant  in  a 
competitive  range  where  those  in 
the  top  five  scoring  group  for  an 
available  position  are  interviewed. 

When  enough  vacancies  occur 
to  require  an  academy  class,  eligi- 
ble applicants  are  notified  for  inter- 
views. Applicants  are  interviewed 
by  a  panel  of  supervisory  wildlife 
officers.  Those  who  appear  to  be 
possible  candidates  for  selection 
are  brought  back  for  a  second  inter- 
view and  physical  fitness  assess- 
ment within  a  few  days.  Successful 
applicants  are  offered  positions  and 
residency  requirements  and  other 
conditions  for  employment  are 
explained 


Chosen  applicants  must  undergo 
an  extensive  background  investiga- 
tion, physical  and  psychological 
evaluations  and  drug  screen.  Those 
with  questionable  backgrounds  or 
poor  evaluation  results  are  not  hired. 

All  applicants  begin  employment 
the  day  their  wildlife  law  enforcement 
training  academy  begins.  Classes 
usually  consist  of  about  20  cadets, 
though  they  vary  depending  on  the 
number  of  vacancies.  The  training 
academy  is  located  at  Waddill 
Wildlife  Refuge  near  Baton  Rouge. 
Cadets  are  housed  at  the  academy 
and  attend  training  Monday  through 
Friday  of  each  week,  rising  early  for 
physical  training,  the  morning  run 
and  classroom  instruction.  The 
training  academy  is  six  months  in 
length  and  covers  a  wide  range  of 
courses.  Failure  of  two  academy 
exams  results  in  dismissal. 

Upon  graduation  from  the  acade- 
my, the  cadet  agents  go  to  their 
assigned  work  districts  and  begin 
working  in  the  field  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  district  lieutenant  and 
field  training  officers.  The  new 
agents  are  evaluated  weekly  and 
constructive  criticism  and  sugges- 
tions for  improvement  are  provided. 
The  cadet  also  begins  to  learn  the 
geography  of  his  district,  necessary 
to  become  an  effective  officer  in  the 
community. 

After  serving  a  one-year  proba- 
tionary period,  the  cadet  agent  is 
then  reallocated  to  a  wildlife 
enforcement  agent.  After  serving 
another  year  of  probationary  period, 
the  wildlife  enforcement  agent  is 
reallocated  to  a  wildlife  enforcement 
senior  agent.  The  wildlife  enforce- 
ment senior  agent  is  the  last  stage 
in  the  training  series.  All  agents  con- 
tinue training  throughout  their 
careers  and  are  well  equipped  to 
get  their  jobs  done. 

If  conservation  law  enforcement 
and  the  protection  of  fish  and 
wildlife  are  worth  devoting  your  life 
to,  now  is  the  time  to  begin  prepa- 
rations. The  Enforcement  Division  of 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  is  always  looking  for 
people  with  the  dedication  and 
determination  necessary  to  be 
wildlife  enforcement  agents. 


Species  Profile 


Barking  Tree  Frog 

Hyla  gratiosa 


The  barking  tree  frog  is  the 
largest  native  tree  frog  in  the 
United  States.  Adults  range  in 
size  from  two  to  2-3/4  inches. 
Coloration  varies  greatly  among 
individual  barking  tree  frogs  and 
can  change  depending  on  their  color 
phase;  these  tree  frogs,  like  most, 
can  change  from  dark  brown  or 
bright  green  to  pale  gray  to  yellow. 

Typically,  barking  tree  frogs  are 
some  shade  of  green,  and  generally 
an  irregular  light  stripe  is  visible 
along  their  sides.  Rounded  spots 
are  often  present  on  their  backs 
which  display  extremely  granular 
skin.  A  white  upper  lip  and  large 
toepads  are  other  distinguishing 
characteristics.  Males  and  females 
are  generally  equal  in  size,  though 
males  have  a  greenish  or  yellow 
throat  and  a  huge,  rounded  vocal 
sac. 

Hifin  gratiosa  ranges  from  North 
Carolina  to  Florida  and  into  eastern 
Louisiana   and   northern  Alabama. 
In  Louisiana,  the  barking  tree  frog  is 
found  only  in  the  Florida  parishes  in 
the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
state:    East  Baton  Rouge,  East 
Feliciana,      West      Feliciana, 
Livingston,    St.    Helena,    St. 
Tammany,    Tangipahoa     and    ^j 
Washington. 

Barking  tree  frogs  occur  pre- 
dominately in  pine  and  pine- 
hardwood  uplands.  Although 
adept  at  both  climbing  and 
burrowing,  they  appear  to  be 
less  arboreal  than  other 
Louisiana  tree  frogs.  Besides 
the  trees  of  hammocks,  pine  / 
barrens  and  bays,  they  are 
sometimes  found  burrowed  in 
moist  sand,  during  both  the 
winter  and  warmer  seasons. 


Barking  tree  frogs  are  spring  and 
summer  breeders,  basically  from 
April  to  August.  However,  their  call 
has  been  heard  in  our  state  as  early 
as  March  and  as  late  as  October. 
Breeding  typically  occurs  in  ponds 
and  even  brackish  marshes,  where 
an  individual  female  can  lay  as 
many  as  one  thousand  single  eggs 
on  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  Unlike 
other  tree  frogs,  barkers  are  explo- 
sive breeders,  only  breed- 
ing under  particularly 
heavy,  warm  rains  and 
often  for  only  a  few  nights 
per  year.  The  greenish  tad- 
poles, which  are  the  largest 
of  any  tree  frog,  transform 
from  July  to  October. 

Primarily  nocturnal, 
Hyla  gratiosa  has  two  calls 
and  sings  during  the 
spring  and  summer.  It  gets 
its  name  from  the  male's 
call,  often  compared  to  the 
sound  of  a  baying  or  bark- 
ing dog.  This  barking  call 
is  usually  heard  from  trees 


during  the  day  or  at  dusk  and 
resembles  an  "uk-oh-oh-oh-oh-oh- 
oh-ohk-ohk-ohk."  The  breeding 
song  performed  at  night  in  the 
breeding  pond  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  green  treefrog's  but  is  lower- 
pitched  and  somewhat  muted,  more 
of  a  hollow  "toonk"  than  a  "quank." 
As  amphibians,  barking  tree 
frogs  serve  as  bio-indicators,  reflect- 
ing the  health  or  decline  of  their  par- 


Photos  by  Jeff  Boundy 

ticular  habitats  and  the  enx'iron- 
ment  in  general.  The  Louisiana 
Amphibian  Monitoring  Program 
(LAMP),  coordinated  in  part  by 
LDWF,  is  a  partner  in  the  North 
American  Ampliibian  Monitoring 
Program  which  conducts  surveys 
with  the  help  of  volunteers  in 
order  to  nionitor  amphibian  pop- 
ulations throughout  the  country. 
For  more  information  on  LAMP, 
visit         our         website  at 

www.wlf. state. la.iis. 
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LDWF  EMPLOYEES  HONORED 

Four  LDWF  employees  recently 
received  honors  for  their  service  to 
Louisiana's  fish  and  wildlife.  Angela 
Capella,  an  LDWF  Educator  based 
out  of  Booker  Fowler  Fish  Hatchery, 
was  recognized  by  the  Louisiana 
Science  Teachers  Association.  She 
was  awarded  "Informal  Educator  of 
the  Year"  for  her  work  in  bringing 
native  fish  into  the  classroom. 

Also,  Danny  Lively  was  awarded 
the  2003  James  Brooks  Wildlife 
Technician  Award  by  the  Louisiana 
State  Chapter  of  the  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation  in  recognition  of 
over  25  years  of  outstanding  effort 
in  the  management  and  restoration 
of  the  wild  turkey. 

Additionally,  David  Moreland  was 
awarded  the  prestigious  Arthur  Van 
Pelt  Award  by  the  Louisiana 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  for  life- 
time achievement  in  conservation. 

Finally,  Enforcement  Senior 
Agent  Brian  Rawls  received  a 
recognition  award  for  Outstanding 
Law  Enforcement  in  Morehouse 
Parish  from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Post  2277  and  the  Ladies 
Auxiliary  in  Bastrop. 


PINE  SNAKE 
AGREEMENT  SIGNED 

The  Louisiana  pine  snake  (Pituophis 
ruthveni)  is  one  of  the  rarest  snakes 
in  North  America  and  the  subject  of 
a  protection  agreement  signed  by 
state  and  federal  officials  in 
December  2003. 

The  non-venomous  Louisiana 
pine  snake  is  a  candidate  for  feder- 
al listing  under  the  Endangered 
Species  Act.  Historically  ranging 
throughout  the  longleaf  pine 
ecosystem   of  western    Louisiana 


and  east-central  Texas,  it  is  found 
only  in  west  central  Louisiana  and 
east  Texas.  The  snake  is  listed  as 
threatened  by  the  state  of  Texas 
and  as  a  species  of  conservation 
concern  in  Louisiana. 

The  voluntary  agreement  pro- 
vides a  means  for  all  agencies  to 
work  together  on  projects  to  avoid 
and  minimize  impacts  to  the  snake. 
The  signatories  to  the  agreement 
include  LDWF  Fort  Polk  Military 
Installation,  Kisatchie  National 
Forest,  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife 
Department,  Texas  National 
Forests,  U.S.  Forest  Service's 
Southern  Research  Station  and  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's 
Southeast  and  Southwest  Regions. 


NWTF  FUNDS 
LDWF  LAND  PURCHASE 

In  January  2004,  the  Louisiana 
chapter  of  the  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation  presented  a  $28,000 
check  to  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  for  land 
acquisitions.  The  funds  cover  the 
entire  purchase  price  of  20  acres  of 
true  inholdings,  land  surrounded  by 
property  already  owned  by  the 
department,  within  Sicily  Island  Hills 
Wildlife  Management  Area. 

The  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation,  an  organization  dedicat- 
ed to  conserving  wild  turkeys  and 


preserving  hunting  traditions,  is 
involved  in  many  statewide  and 
community  outreach  programs  such 
as  Women  in  the  Outdoors  and 
Wheelin'  Sportsmen,  scholarship 
programs,  habitat  improvement  and 
restocking  efforts.  Louisiana  mem- 
berships at  all  levels  of  the  organiza- 
tion number  more  than  9,000. 

CRAB  TRAP  SWEEP  GETS 
OFF  TO  'SMASHING'  START 

Louisiana's  Derelict  Crab  Trap 
Removal  Program  opened  on 
Saturday,  February  28  with  volun- 
teers descending  upon  the  Upper 
Terrebonne  Bay  Estuary  to  collect 
and  dispose  of  crab  traps  lost  or 
abandoned.  A  total  of  123  volun- 
teers in  53  boats  collected  3,410 
traps  as  well  as  numerous  trap  lines 
and  buoys.  The  first  day  of  the 
sweep  was  truly  a  cooperative  effort 
among  LDWF  Marine  Fisheries,  a 
diverse  group  of  state  agencies, 
institutions  and  organizations  from 
other  Gulf  states,  local  volunteers, 
recreational  fishermen  and  com- 
mercial crab  fishermen. 

Collection  of  the  derelict  traps 
was  only  part  of  the  process.  As  the 
traps  were  brought  back  to  the  des- 
ignated collection  sites,  they  were 
compacted  and  placed  in  disposal 
receptacles.  With  over  3,400  traps 
collected  in  its  first  day,  the 
Louisiana   program   outperformed 


Above,  LDWF  Secretary  Dwight  Landreneau  (center)  accepts  a  check  for  new  land  acqui- 
sitions from  the  Wild  Turkey  Federation. 
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similar  initiatives  in  neiglnboring 
states. 

The  second  designated  volunteer 
day  wrapped  up  on  March  6  with 
more  stacks  of  the  traps  on  the 
docks.  Saturday's  turnout  resulted 
in  the  collection  of  1 ,712  traps. 

SAFE  BOATING  YOUTH 

Beginning  Memorial  Day,  LDWF 
Enforcement  agents  patrolling 
Louisiana's  waterways  will  be  look- 
ing for  safe  boating  youth.  Children 
and  youth  in  water  vessels  spotted 
wearing  their  life  jackets  will  be 
awarded  t-shirts  that  boast,  "I  got 
caught  wearing  my  life  jacket." 

Throughout  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer agents  all  over  the  state  will  be 
on  patrol  awarding  these  shirts 
which  are  provided  by  various  volun- 
teers and  supporters  of  the  program. 


SUMMERLONG  S.T.A.R. 
KICKS  OFF  AGAIN 

The  Coastal  Conservation  Association 
(CCA)  Statewide  Tournament  and 
Angler's  Rodeo  (S.T.A.R.)  kicks  off 
at  12:01  a.m.  on  Saturday,  May  22, 
2004,  and  ends  at  5:00  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  September  1,  2004. 

Along  with  the  various  boat, 
motor  and  trailer  prize  packages, 
this  year's  tournament  will  feature  a 
drawing  for  five  lifetime  fishing 
licenses. 

For  more  information  on  the  tour- 
nament, call  the  CCA  Louisiana 
office  at  225/952-9200  or  visit  www. 
ccalouisiana.com. 


DOLPHIN  RESCUED 
IN  TERREBONNE  PARISH 

A  young  dolphin  trapped  in  a  newly 
excavated  canal  in  lower 
Terrebonne  Parish  was  rescued 
March  3  by  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  marine  biolo- 
gists and  Aquarium  of  Americas  vet- 
erinarians and  marine  specialists. 

The  eight-to-ten-month-old  nurs- 
ing female  was  apparently  separat- 
ed from  its  mother  according  to 
aquarium  veterinarians.    In  addition 


to  its  weakened  condition,  the  ani- 
mal displayed  a  number  of  dark 
lesions  resulting  from  extended 
exposure  to  the  sun. 

Using  several  boats,  rescuers 
captured  the  dolphin  and  took  it  to  a 
nearby  marina  where  it  was  trans- 
ported to  New  Orleans.  Rescuers 
comforted  the  animal  with  water 
baths  during  its  transport.  LDWF 
provided  a  "police  escort"  to  the 
facilities. 

The  dolphin  is  recovering  at  the 
aquarium's  rehabilitation  facilities  in 
New  Orleans.  After  the  rescue, 
aquarium  spokesperson  Brandi 
Sima  reported,  "Our  little  girl  is 
swimming  around." 

All  marine  mammals,  including 
dolphins,  are  federally  protected 
and  only  authorized  individuals  may 
hold  or  possess  these  animals. 
Persons  who  encounter  stranded 
marine  mammals  are  encouraged  to 
immediately  report  these  sightings 
to  the  national  marine  mammal 
stranding  network  by  contacting 
Brandi  Sima  at  the  Aquarium  of  the 
Americas  at  (504)  378-2580. 

NOTICE  OF  INTENT 

REGARDING  CYPRESS  LAKE 

AND  BLACK  BAYOU  ACCEPTED 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  accepted  a  notice  of 
intent  limiting  the  use  of  hoop  nets, 
slat  traps  and  wire  nets  on  Cypress 
Lake  and  Black  Bayou  following 
concerns  that  these  types  of  gear 
may  be  depleting  the  catfish  popu- 
lation of  the  waterbodies  in  the  area. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  com- 
mission, LDWF  Inland  Fisheries 
Division  presented  a  notice  of  intent 
that  will  prohibit  the  use  of  these 
types  of  gear,  except  during  a  spe- 
cial season  that  will  run  from 
November  1  through  the  end  of 
February  of  the  next  year.  All  hoop 
nets,  wire  nets  and  slat  traps  would 
have  to  be  removed  from  the  lakes 
prior  to  March  1  of  each  year. 

The  commission  voted  unani- 
mously to  accept  the  notice  of 
intent,  and  will  hear  public  comment 
on  the  subject  for  the  next  120  days 
before  they  meet  to  vote  on  ratifica- 
tion. 


NEW  LDWF  UNDERSECRETARY 

Janice  Lansing  has  been  appointed 
Undersecretary  for  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
by  Governor  Kathleen  Blanco. 
Lansing  has  a  B.A.  degree  in 
Criminal  Justice  from  Southeastern 
Louisiana  University  and  a  Masters 
of  Public  Administration  degree  from 
Louisiana  State  University.  She 
served  as  Undersecretary  for  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Culture, 
Recreation  and  Tourism  from  1996- 
2001  and  as  a  fiscal  analyst  for  the 
Louisiana  Legislative  Fiscal  Office 
fromi  992-96. 

"It  is  an  honor  and  privilege  to 
work  with  Governor  Blanco  and 
Secretary  Landreneau  again.  The 
draw  for  me  to  come  back  to  work 
was  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  an 
administration  that  stands  for  ethics, 
integrity  and  progress,"  said  Lansing 
about  the  appointment.  "With  my 
education  and  experience,  I  believe 
that  I  can  contribute  to  moving  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
forward  in  areas  of  public  image, 
technology  and  employee  relations. 
The  people,  programs  and  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  are  dear  to  my  heart  and  I 
am  glad  to  be  a  part  of  an  organiza- 
tion that  affects  Louisiana  in  so 
many  ways." 

As  Undersecretary,  Lansing  is 
responsible  for  eight  major  areas  of 
operations,  a  staff  of  81  persons  and 
a  budget  in  excess  of  $16  million. 
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First  Fish  X  2 

I'm  "fairly  good"  at  saltwater  fly 
fishing.  I've  also  had  the  fortune 
of  occasionally  being  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time.  With  over  35 
years  of  it  behind  me,  I  have  learned 
that  I  would  much  rather  be  lucky 
than  good.  Once  I  was  so  lucky 
that  I  still  find  it  hard  to  believe.  The 
event  involved  tarpon. 

Tarpon  and  I  have  had  a  relation- 
ship since  my  teens.  First  with  Texas 
fish  and  the  rest  around  the  Delta. 
All  but  two  were  taken  in  the  pres- 
ence of  at  least  one  member  of  the 
Ballay  family:  Dave,  Debbie  and 
their  sons  Brandon  and  Brent-all  of 
them  tarpon-fishing  aces. 

We  cast  and  troll  heavy  jigs  for 
them.  Most  of  the  time  they  are  too 
deep  or  moving  too  quickly,  broach- 
ing, diving,  then  broaching  again,  to 
get  a  fly  into  them.  Some  guys  from 
Florida  did  some  serious  fly  fishing 
for  them  one  summer.  They  caught 
one,  too-the  first  confirmed  to  be 
taken  on  a  fly  in  Louisiana 
waters-by  fishing  deep  vv/ith  a  heavy 
sinking  line.  That's  not  my  kind  of  fly 
fishing,  so  my  12-weight  outfit  usu- 
ally remained  in  its  case,  waiting  for 
a  cobia  to  appear.  We  trolled  and 
cast  our  jigs  at  the  tarpon,  bounced 
a  lot  of  them  and  caught  quite  a  few. 
At  least,  we  did  until  this  event.  That 
year's  poor  catch  was  caused  by  a 
change  in  boats,  and  it  inspired 
Dave's  tarpon-fishing  counterparts 
to  give  him  fits  about  losing  his 
expertise.  It  was  a  long  winter! 

He  phoned  me  around  eight  on 
the  morning  of  April  22.  The  night 
before,  he  and  Debbie  had  caught  a 
lot  of  ribbing  at  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  New  Orleans  Tarpon  Club. 
Now  they  were  hot  to  capture  the 
season's  first  fish.  Did  I  want  to  be  a 
part  of  it? 

The  day  was  gorgeous-and 
awfully  early  in  the  year  for  tarpon 
fishing  off  Louisiana.  We  trolled  for 
four  hours  without  a  strike.  At  three 
o'clock,  Debbie  saw  a  fish  off  to 
port,  moving  directly  toward  us.  It 
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seemed  unhurried,  purposeful,  its 
wake  slight  but  true  to  course. 
Occasionally  its  dorsal  and  the  tip  of 
its  tail  gently  broke  the  Gulf's  glassy 
surface-with  no  ray,  it  must  be  a 
cobia. 

I  ascended  the  bow  platform  and 
stripped  out  some  line  as  Dave 
killed  the  engine.  The  fish  never 
wavered  from  its  heading  or  its 
depth-straight  at  our  port  quarter. 
Though  still  uncertain  of  what  it  was, 
at  50  feet  I  let  fly,  and  the  big 
streamer  landed  just  ahead  of  it. 
Two  strips  and  the  fish  surges  ahead 
in  a  swirl-and  misses.  But  as  its 
momentum  carries  it  alongside  and 
then  beneath  the  boat,  its  broad 
green  back  and  long  dorsal  whip  are 
plainly  visible:  tarpon! 

Now  the  Gulf  is  alive  with  them. 
They  come  in  singles  and  small 
schools,  making  tiny  waves  with 
their  fins  and  tails.  Their  courses  are 
steadfast  and  methodical,  a  single 
mysterious  heading  just  beneath  the 
surface  in  50  feet  of  water.  Debbie 
takes  the  helm  as  Dave  and  I  swap 
places.  My  fly  is  not  suitable  for  tar- 
pon, so  I  replace  it  with  one  I  tied 
while  wishfully  thinking. 

The  tarpon  approach  from  port. 
Dave  lines  the  first  school  with  his 
casting  rod  and  spooks  them,  but 
he  quickly  hooks  up  in  another. 
Forgotten  trolling  lines  are  cleared 
and  the  rods  secured.  The  fish  gives 
us  six  jumps,  then  the  hook  pulls. 
"First  fish"  is  proving  to  be  difficult. 

I  am  on  the  bow  again.  A  pair 
approaches,  moving  directly  toward 
me.  I  drop  the  fly  some  1 0  feet  short, 
let  them  come  to  it  and  begin  to 
strip.  One  immediately  bolts  ahead, 
takes,  and  I  hit  it  hard.  But  as  it  tears 
away  and  upwards,  loose  line  fouls 
on  the  bow-cleat,  and  the  hook 
straightens.  Murphy's  Law. 

Dave  gets  near-missed  twice  as  I 
re-rig,  then  lightly  sticks  another  that 
throws  the  hook  on  its  first  jump. 
Another  makes  three  passes  at  his 
jig,  the  last  one  right  at  the  boat.  I 


have  never  seen  them  act  this  way, 
and  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  tarpon! 

A  small  school  crosses  the  bow.  I 
lead  them  just  enough  and  one  hits. 
I  hit  back,  and  as  it  vaults  skyward  I 
freeze  and  the  leader  breaks.  Buck 
fever  runs  amok.  While  I  again  re-rig 
Dave  is  short-struck  in  two  schools. 
The  setting  is  becoming  almost  sur- 
realistic: here  come  some  more, 
choose  the  school,  move  the  boat 
ahead  of  them,  kill  the  engine,  wait 
until  they  are  in  position,  cast-then 
either  a  near-miss,  a  short  strike,  or 
a  solid  take.  Every  time! 

I  have  two  near-misses  in  a  row, 
then  a  short  strike  in  another  school. 
So  many  chances-how  dare  I  hope 
for  another!  But  the  parade  contin- 
ues. A  pair  approach,  their  wakes 
small,  slow,  straight,  and  true,  quar- 
tering towards  us  from  the  left.  I 
wait;  I  can  feel  my  pulse,  my  knees 
shake  uncontrollably,  my  stomach  is 
full  of  fluttering  butterflies.  I  would 
have  never  believed  this  had  I  not 
seen  it  for  myself.  Keep  coming  fish, 
keep  coming... 

I  dump  the  cast  almost  on  top  of 
them,  but  they  don't  spook.  Lucky 
again-how  much  more  is  left?  I  let 
them  pass,  then  pick  up  the  fly  and 
try  again.  This  one  is  on  target,  and 
the  lead  fish  takes  immediately. 

Five  jumps  and  20  minutes  later, 
we  shook  it  loose  at  boatside. 
Around  90-the  first  of  the  season, 
my  first  on  fly,  and  only  the  second 
ever  in  Louisiana. 

A  short  while  later  Dave  got  his, 
and  that  was  enough.  By  then  a 
light  breeze  had  picked  up,  ruffling 
the  Gulf's  surface,  but  we  could  still 
see  fish  here  and  there,  each  know- 
ing exactly  where  it  was  going  and 
never  wavering  from  the  course, 
leaving  only  tiny,  insignificant-look- 
ing wakes  in  their  paths.  Such  rare 
behavior-such  a  rare  opportunity. 

The  next  morning  Dave  and  I 
went  out  again,  had  one  strike  while 
trolling,  caught  it,  and  never  saw 
another  fish.  That  afternoon  a 
screaming  norther  blew  through: 
residual  winter.  Awfully  early  to  be 
tarpon  fishing  in  West  Delta. 

Like  I  said,  I'd  rather  be  lucky 
than  good  any  time... 


THE  LOUISIANA  KITCHEN 

Chutney  &  Shrimp  Cheese  Spread 

I  highly  recommend  this  unusual  and 
incredible  spread!  I  predict  it  will  earn  a 
place  high  on  your  list  of  favorite 
recipes.  Be  sure  to  use  a  spicy  fruit  chut- 
ney, as  it  is  the  perfect  compliment  to  the 
sweet  raisins,  curry  and  shrimp. 
Almonds  and  coconut  provide  the 
grand  finale.  If  desired,  the  shrimp  may 
be  omitted.  Serve  with  crackers  or  gin- 
gersnaps.  Makes  20  (2-tablespoon)  serv- 
ings. 

1    (8-oz.)  pkg.  reduced-fat  cream 

cheese,  softened 
3   Tbsp.  fat-free  sour  cream 
1    tsp.  curry  powder 
1/2  c.  sliced  green  onions  (scallions) 
1/2  c.  golden  raisins 
1  c.  cooked  small,  peeled  shrimp 

(see  Terrific  Tips) 
1/2  c.  spicy  mango  chutney,  or 


another  spicy  fruit  variety 
2  Tbsp.  sliced  almonds,  toasted 
2  Tbsp.  flaked  coconut,  toasted 

(see  Terrific  Tips) 

In  a  medium  bowl,  stir  together  the 
cream  cheese,  sour  cream  and  curry 
powder  until  smooth.  Stir  in  the  green 
onions,  raisins  and  shrimp.  Flatten  into 
a  round  disk  and  spread  the  top  with 
chutney.  Sprinkle  the  top  with  the 
almonds  and  coconut.  Refrigerate  until 
ready  to  serve. 

Terrific  Tips:  To  cook  the  shrimp,  saute 
them  using  margarine  or  nonstick  cook- 
ing spray  and  season  to  taste.  To  toast 
flaked  coconut,  spread  coconut  on  a 
baking  sheet  and  place  in  a  preheated 
350  degree  oven  for  5  minutes,  stirring 
after  3  minutes,  or  until  lightly  browned. 

Miniature  Crab  Cakes 
with  Horseradish  Sauce 

Preparing  the  crab  cakes  ahead  of  time 
makes  this  gourmet  wonder  easy  and 
organized.  Makes  24  miniature  crab 
cakes. 

1/2  c.  sliced  green  onions  (scallions) 

2  Tbsp.  finely  chopped  onion 

1  large  egg,  slightly  beaten 

1/3  c.  light  mayonnaise 

1  Tbsp.  Dijon  mustard 

1  tsp.  lime  juice 

1/2  tsp.  dried  thyme  leaves 

Dash  crushed  red  pepper  flakes 


1  pint  lump  crabmeat,  picked  for 

shells 
4  c.  corn  flakes 

2  Tbsp.  chopped  fresh  parsley 
Horseradish  Sauce  (recipe  follows) 

Horseradish  Sauce: 

2/3  c.  light  mayonnaise 

11/2  Tbsp.  prepared  horseradish 

11/2  Tbsp.  Dijon  mustard 

In  a  bowl,  mix  together  the  green 
onions,  onion,  egg,  mayonnaise,  mus- 
tard, lime  juice,  thyme  and  red  pepper 
flakes.  Carefully  stir  in  the  crabmeat 
until  mixed.  Shape  the  crabmeat  mix- 
ture into  2-inch  miniature  crab  cakes.  In 
a  food  processor,  process  the  corn  flakes 
into  fine  crumbs,  and  mix  with  the  pars- 
ley. Spread  the  crumb  mixture  on  a 
large  plate.  Coat  each  crab  cake  with  the 
cornflake  mixture  and  lay  on  a  baking 
sheet  lined  with  wax  paper.  Refrigerate 
until  ready  to  cook.  To  serve,  coat  a  non- 
stick skillet  with  nonstick  cooking  spray, 
and  set  over  medium-high  heat.  Cook 
the  crab  cakes,  turning  once,  until  gold- 
en brown  on  both  sides,  about  10  min- 
utes. Serve  with  Horseradish  Sauce  for 
dipping. 

Horferadisli  Sauce:  In  a  small  bowl,  com- 
bine the  mayomiaise,  horseradish  and 
mustard,  mixing  well.  Refrigerate. 

Recipes  from  Holly  Clegg's  Trim  &  Terrific: 
Entertaining  the  Easy  Way.  Visit  Chef 
Holly  Clcgg  at  wwiv.holhjclev^v.coin. 
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